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Assembling an M4 pontoon bridge at Ft. Belvoir, Va., home of the Army Engineers, 
The rustproof aluminum is painted, not for protection but to reduce visibility, 


...for the es yet to be crossed 


To span rivers swiftly, the ready answer is the aluminum pontoon 
bridge... flown to the spot in sections. It’s a floating aluminum 
roadway! And in the tanks and trucks that rumble over it. 
thousands of vital parts are aluminum. Aluminum foil protects the 
food and drug supplies they carry. Overhead. the sky is full of 
aluminum...the metal that accounts for more than two-thirds 

of a bomber’s weight! 

The military uses of aluminum grow as dramatically as its civilian 
uses. People prefer light, strong. rustproof aluminum for windows, a 
gutters, farm roofing, irrigation pipe, air-conditioning ducts. é Sh pontoon bridges have endless every- 
: day uses: trailer floors, windows, 


Manufacturers as well as consumers find premium advantages in 0 
doors, store fronts, railings, etc. 


aluminum parts for automobiles, refrigerators, washing machines. 
And the “kitchen engineers” of America await the return of their 
own pure aluminum household foil... Reynolds Wrap. 

Today’s production expansion will provide more and more aluminum ‘ aman len) aa lin 
for all these uses, first military and then civilian. Reynolds is ! ESTIMATED PRODUCTION 


A 
PRODUCTION INCLUDING CAPACITY 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


working full time, full speed at the double job we all face... 
fighting shortages and inflation while we fight aggression. 
Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office. Louisville 1, Ky. 


Reynolds Wrap is “‘all-out’’ for defense 
... Return Flight 


Guaranteed! 
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A jet fighter is a collection 


—of profits 


HE FIGHTERS, bombers, guns—without which guns and everything else that makes this 
a. country would be helpless—would never nation strong. 

have existed if the enemies of business had had If there had been no profits, these new machines 
their way. Since the last war American business and factories—and their defense production — 
has put 70 billion dollars into new machines and could not have been built. 


factories that are now building the planes, tanks, Money for these machines and their output 
didn’t come from taxes, which have stayed high. 


It didn’t come out of wages, which have stayed 
high. It came out of stockholders whose dividends 
have wot gone up like taxes and wages — stock- 
holders who could have had those billions in 
dividends but invested them, instead, in America. 
Government, labor, public—everyone—is today 
drawing dividends of safety from that patriotic 
machine investment by American business. 
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YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 














oft SCE 
CON TH B° FIGURED ON A STRAIGHT MILES- 


Saal PER-GALLON BASIS, THE BEST RECORDS 
IN THE 840-MILE MOBILGAS ECONOMY RUN FOR 
1951 WERE MADE BY 15 STOCK AUTOMOBILES EQuiPPED 
WITH B-W OVERDRIVE. ON A TON-MILE BASIS, THE 
GRAND SWEEPSTAKES WINNER EACH YEAR iN THIS 
ANNUAL CONTEST SUPERVISED By THE AAA HAS 
BEEN EQUIPPED WITH THIS FAMOUS TRANSMISSION 
UNIT MADE BY B-W’S WARNER GEAR. OFFERED ON 
MANY LEADING MAKES OF CARS, IT CUTS ENGINE 
REVOLUTIONS 30%... GIVES UP To 3 MILES”FREE® 
IN EVERY 10. 











GOUGES OUT UNWANTED SOIL FROM UNDERNEATH. 


185 PRODUCTS 
/W ALL ARE MADE BY 


Riiecommemmmeunane 7 900 DIFFERENT WAYS To BAT A BALL ! 


BASEBALL BATS ARE BIG BUSINESS’ A FAMOUS MAKER OF BATS KNOWN 
TODAY, SALT IS HARVESTED ON THE GREAT BEDS OF UTAH 4Y2 TIMES FROM SANDLOTS TO THE BIG LEAGUES TURNS OUT SOME @000 A Ole 
FASTER THAN EVER BEFORE. A DISC-PLOW WITH EXTRA-TOUGH, KEEN- USES 900 DIFFERENT PATTERNS. EACH BAT, MADE OF SELECTED ASH OR 
EDGED DISCS MADE BY B-W’'S INGERSOLL SLICES THROUGH THE ROCK- HICKORY, IS ACCURATELY CUT TO I4/I000THS OF AN INCH. TO HELP 
HARD SALT LAYER EASILY. IT CUTS A FULL 6-FOOT SWATH... NEVER ASSURE THIS PRECISE SMOOTHNESS AND FAST PRODUCTION, THE BAT 





LATHES ARE EQUIPPED WITH CLUTCHES FROM B-WS ROCKFORD CLUTCH. 
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TEACHING WHEELS THE LOCK 
STEP, HELPING MOTORCARS 
TRAVEL MORE MILES PER 
GALLON.., ADDING A NEW 
TWIST TO A SALTY STORY / 


INSO MANY WAYS B-WSKILL AND INGENUITY TOUCH 
f THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY* 
— a * £02 EXAMPLE : ¥9 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS 
RDS CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY 
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SPRINGS THAT 
REACT 

MILLIONS OF 





























IN FOR COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE 

EQuiPPED ABOARD VITAL B-WEQUIPMENT. OUT OF 10 FARMS TIMES A MINUTE / 
S,THE SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B-W EQUIPPED MACHINES. é 
IN THIS AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES YOUR CAR MAY BE TRAVELING 60 MILES 
A HAS fa. OF B-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. PER HOUR BUT YOU FEEL NO VIBRATION. 






THAT'S BECAUSE TINY SPRINGS INSIDE THE 
CLUTCH ACT AS VIBRATION DAMPENERS -- 
CONTRIBUTE TO YOUR RIDING PLEASURE. 
272 MILLION OF THESE VITAL SPRINGS 
ARE PRODUCED EACH MONTH BY 
B-W’S SPRING DIVISION. < 
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é MET WeOUGH MUD / 
~ Wi 


NOW BEING TESTED FOR MILITARY USE, i 
ITS A NEW IDEA FOR CONQUERING MUD. | 
OVAL WHEELS CAN GIVE A VEHICLE TWICE 
} 









THEY'RE THE “HEART OF THE 
ROLLATOR , THE FAMOUS COLD- 
MAKING MECHANISM IN B-W’S NORGE 
REFRIGERATOR . PRECISE TO '/io THE 
THICKNESS OF A HUMAN HAIR, 
SEPARATED BY A FILM OF OIL, THESE 
ARTS OPERATE VIRTUALLY WITHOUT 
FRICTION . THAT'S WHY THE ROLLATOR 
LASTS INDEFINITELY... RUNS MORE 
QUIETLY... USES LESS ELECTRICITY. 





THE TRACTION OF ROUND ONES. BUT To 
USE THEM AND STILL ACHIEVE A SMOOTH 
RIDE REQUIRES PERFECT SYNCHRONIZATION. 
SO THE WHEELS ARE FITTED WITH SPECIAL 
CHAIN DRIVES FROM B-W'S MORSE CHAIN. lf 
ONE WHEEL DIGS IN TO GIVE A “TOE | 
HOLD’ WHILE THE NEXT ONE GIVES 
“FLAT-FOOTED* SUPPORT. 
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TS KNOWN DIAGRAM SHOWING 
A DAY... SYNCHRONIZED 










WALK WHEELS 






These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG 

WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS ° 

INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., .TD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS 

UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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The March of the News 


Here’s how. President Truman was in 
a chatty mood when Washington report- 
ers gathered for his news conference last 
week . .. He said at the outset he had no 
special announcements . . . The report- 
ers—who had expected nothing anyway 
—settled down for a routine news ses- 
sion . . . Suddenly they were writing in 
their notebooks for all they were worth 
. . . Harry Truman—with very little 
prodding—was telling for the first time 
his own version of how General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur lost his job. 


The decision. A reporter's question: 

Mr. President, when was your mind 
made up about General MacArthur? 

At the time (late in March) of the 
ultimatum issued to the Communist com- 
mander by General MacArthur, the Presi- 
dent answered. 

Q You think that General MacArthur, 
in sending that ultimatum, exceeded his 
authority? 

He certainly did, said Mr. Truman. A 
thing of that kind should have been sub- 
mitted first to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Q You mean that even if General 
MacArthur had not written the letter to 
Congressman Joe Martin you would have 
replaced him? 

Yes. That just added fuel to the fire 
that had been going on for about a year, 
the President said. He made a 14,000- 
mile trip to try to get an understanding 
with the General, and thought he had it, 
but he had been mistaken. 


The beginning. Q Had you been con- 
sidering relieving him a year ago? 

Yes. He had considered it on several 
occasions, particularly the incident of the 
speech to the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
in August. (A statement General Mac- 
Arthur sent to the VFW convention was 
ordered withdrawn by the President, but 
the order came too late to keep the text 
out of print.) 

Q Well, in the case of the Martin let- 
ter, did that letter determine the time of 
your action? 


HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIB 
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No. Mr. Truman said he had been 
studying the situation and reviewing the 
facts for the past year, although he hadn’t 
discussed it with anybody. 


The conference. Q There are per- 
sistent rumors among some of the Demo- 
cratic Senators that, far from having 
thought up the dismissal of General Mac- 
Arthur, Secretary of State Acheson actu- 
ally opposed it. Can you shed any light 
on that? 

Yes, Acheson had advised caution at 
the first conference on April 6, the Presi- 
dent said. Then, after the question had 
been thoroughly discussed with Secre- 
tary Marshall, Secretary Acheson, Gen- 
eral Bradley and Mr. Harriman, they all 
came to the same conclusion. The Presi- 
dent’s own mind had been made up al- 
ready, but he wanted to see what the 
others thought. 

Q What were Secretary Acheson’s 
reasons for advising caution? 

Political, entirely. The President, grin- 
ning, said Acheson had said it would stir 
up a fuss—and he was right. 

Q Did Secretary Acheson change his 
mind about the MacArthur dismissal at 
that April 6 meeting? 

Mr. Acheson made the cautionary 
statement at that meeting, Mr. Truman 
said, but there were three or four meet- 
ings, and, when all the facts were on the 
table, the Secretary changed his mind. 
The President didn’t ask anybody to de- 
clare himself at that first meeting. That 
was Friday morning. They met again 
Saturday and Sunday and had another 
meeting Monday. (The dismissal was 
announced after Tuesday midnight.) 


Reaction. In New York, General Mac- 
Arthur greeted “with astonishment bor- 
dering on incredulity” the news that 
Harry Truman had been thinking of firing 
him for a year. Said the General: 

“It is difficult to reconcile this state- 
ment with my appointment by him as 
Commander in Chief of the United Na- 
tions command.” 
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A MILLION PEOPLE 


have put their money in 


the Bell Telephone business 


Today, for the first time in the history of the 
United States, a company is owned by a million 
people. The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has reached that mark. No other 
company has half as many owners. 


These million men and women owners live 
in 19,000 communities throughout the United 
States. They are in cities, towns and on farms 
and from all walks of life. 


Most of them are small stockholders. More 
than half are women. Over 350,000 have held 
their stock for ten years or longer. Some 200,000 
are telephone employees and thousands more 
are buying the stock under the Employee Stock 
Plan. About one family in every forty-five in 
the United States is now an owner of A. T. & T. 

You can see that many, many people have a 
stake in the telephone business. It’s their savings 
that have helped to give this country the most 
and the best telephone service in the world. Im- 
portant in peace, the telephone is vital in time 
of national emergency. oe 
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Truman Aides Resigning? . 
To Unify Democrats . . 


Mr. Truman, his dander up as a fe- 
sult of the uproar over firing of Gen- 
eral MacArthur, is wondering if he 
should revise his ideas about running 
again in 1952. The President, right 
now, is in a mood to start stumping 
the country. 


Kok * 


Leaders of Southern Democrats in 
Congress, anti-Truman in the past, 
are edging up to the President now, 
hoping for assurances that can heal 
the party breach. Party leaders, in- 
cluding the President, sensing politi- 
cal danger that could end their power 
and perquisites after 1952, are seeking 
a way to get together. 


x 6 


As of now, Mr. Truman sees “peace” 
as the issue upon which he wants to 
wage the 1952 campaign. The catch 
in that political formula is that war 
may still be going on, with Repub- 
licans in a position to pin the “war” 
label on Democrats. The President 
hopes and expects China’s Commu- 
nists will call off the fight well be- 
fore the polls open next year. 


xk * 


Those Republicans who think the Ko- 
rean war was a mistake say they are 
grateful to Gen. Omar Bradley for a 
slogan: “Wrong war, wrong time, 
wrong place.” 


x Ok 


Mrs. Truman is continuing to use her 
influence on the President to get his 
mind off the idea of running again 
next year. The Trumans, if Mrs. Tru- 
man has her way, will go back to In- 
dependence, Mo., after Jan. 20, 1953. 


xk tk 


Dean Acheson, despite denials, is to 
walk the plank as Secretary of State 
long enough before the 1952 elections 
to remove his name as a political 
issue. Donald Dawson, William 
O’Dwyer and other controversial 
figures will fade from the official 
scene as election pressures approach. 


Averell Harriman, special assistant 
to President Truman, has about given 
up the idea that he will become Sec- 
retary of State after Dean Acheson 
does step out. Mr. Harriman is too 
closely tied in with Administration 
policies and actions to which very 
many Senators object. 


x *k * 


Governor Earl Warren of California 
is not entirely out of the minds of 
some Republican party leaders who 
are thinking in terms of candidates 
who might win in next year’s presi- 
dential election. 


x & & 


General Douglas MacArthur will 
have things to talk about to voters as 
war drags on in Korea and as interest 
begins to shift to choice of the next 
President. 


x kk 


A high Washington official, before 
General MacArthur was fired, told 
the General that a Dec. 6, 1950, di- 
rective about public statements ap- 
plied only to public speeches and 
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Whispers nase 


Southerners Seek 
‘Peace’ Slogan Can Backfire 


broad policy statements, not to letters 
or comments on the war itself. 


x * * 


General Dwight Eisenhower, Su- 
preme Commander in Europe, is an- 
Sling to avoid the early return to U.§. 
that he had planned as a way to keep 
the American public conscious of his 
job. General Eisenhower will strive in 
every way to keep out of the contro- 
versy over the MacArthur firing. 


x «wk 


The Vatican, in spite of published 
reports, never made any statement 
bearing upon the MacArthur dismis- 
sal and called to time a columnist in 
Osservatore Romano who did. Vati- 
can authorities actually regarded 
MacArthur as a bulwark of mission- 
ary activities of all Christian denom- 
inations in the Far East. 


x *k * 


Eric Johnston,. Economic Stabilizer, 
didn’t really mean it when he threat- 
ened that U.S. might corner some 
raw-material supplies and _ charge 
other countries high-enough prices to 
offset the effect: of the price squeeze 
put on U.S. through jacked-up prices. 


xk k * 
Charles Wilson, Director of Mobiliza- 


tion, is having his troubles due to the 


fact that a temporary setback in busi- 
ness is occurring just at a time when 
he wants Congress to extend and to 
strengthen powers that he uses to con- 
trol inflation. Members of Congress 
find it difficult to get concerned about 
future inflation at a time when the 
voters back home are hollering about 
poor business. 


x *k * 


The British Foreign Office planted 
the story that American oil compa- 
nies were maneuvering to get a hand 
in the oil business that Iran is nation- 
alizing. Idea was to build a backfire 
against any possible deal and to try 
to smoke one out if in the works. 
None was. 
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Another Example 


of 
Ufficient Power 


at Lower Cost 






















NEW IDEA THAT CUT THE COST OF COPPER 


»«- now a bulwark of defense! 





T takes a lot of muscle to power a big copper 

mine. That’s the job these modern engines are 
doing—but at lower cost, in less space, than would 
have seemed possible only a few years ago. 


It’s a good example of how a new idea, Cooper- 
Bessemer’s revolutionary gas diesel development, is 
being applied in vital industries today to cinch a 
two-way gain. First, these supercharged, gas-burning 
engines bring fuel consumption and fuel costs to a 
low never before equalled. Secondly, with greatly 
increased engine efficiency, power needs can now 
be met with a smaller-than-ever investment in mate- 
rials, equipment and plant! 


Think what such savings and conservation mean 
in the defense picture ahead ... right now in fact! 
They will help keep America’s basic power turned 
up—as it must be—for whatever may come. It’s a 


DIESELS « GAS ENGINES « GAS DIESELS « ENGINE-DRIVEN AND MOTOR-DRIVEN COMPRESSORS ¢ HIGH PRESSURE LIQUID PUMPS 


typical result of the development work going on all 
the time at Cooper-Bessemer. 


If you have a problem in defense-important power, 
stationary, locomotive or marine, be sure to find out 
about the mew things being done by one of America’s 
oldest engine builders. 









The 
Cooper-Bessemer 


Coporalion 


GROVE CITY, PA, 










MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 





New York e Chicago ¢ Washington @ San Francisco @ Los Angeles 
@ Houston @ Dallas ¢ Odessa @ Seattle © Tulsa © St. Louis @ Gloucester 
e New Orleans @ Shreveport 














TURNING MOUNTAINS 


INSIDE OUT... 


Only America has a coal industry capable of turning 
out so much coal, so fast—at the rate of 4,000 tons a 
minute. That adds up to the tremendous total of 2 mil- 
lion tons a day! 

That’s twice as much coal a day as all the British 
mines turn out. 

That's three times as much coal a day as slave labor 
gets out of the government-owned mines of Communist 
Russia. 

That’s producing coal at a rate-per-man, 4 to 24 times 
that in any country in Europe or Asia. 

How can America’s coal companies do it? 

The productivity of American mines has climbed 
steadily with the ever-increasing use of machinery. 
Today, 98% of all American coal is mechanically mined— 


at the rate of 4,000 tons a minute! 





and about 75% is mechanically loaded. Today, output per 
man is more than 30%-greater than in 1939! This is one 
of the greatest efficiency increases in American industry. 

Not only do America’s privately managed coal com- 
panies produce more coal—they produce better coal, 
too. Giant preparation plants now turn out a coal that, 
when used under an up-to-date boiler, yields three 
times the energy produced only a few years ago. 

Now—when the job of rearming calls for more and 
better coal—the nation’s privately managed coal com- 
panies are operating at the highest level of efficiency 
ever. America will get all the coal it needs! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
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War_end in Korea seems as remote as ever. War, speeding up again, is more 
likely to expand than to end. Peace is not now in the wind. 

Casualty rate, for U.S., seems to be Stabilizing around 1,400 a week, or 
about 70,000 a year. That is an average. Casualties, plus rotation, plus expir- 








ing enlistments will require large replacements in year ahead. 

Draft, as a result, is only temporarily in slow motion. Draft needs will 
rise later in 1951, will be large again during 1952 if war goes on. 

War and draft and casualties, continuing, will create explosive issues 
politically as months go by. War, without promised end, can be unpopular. 








Rotation, starting for troops in Korea, will gradually step up. 

Rotation planning will aim at relief for men with one year of combat. 
That's for the Army. Marines promise rotation after shorter combat. Navy 
rotates on scheduled plan related to ship replacement. Air Force hopes to give 
relief to pilots after 100 missions. All services now have plans. 

Reservists will start getting relief in July. That's for Air Force, Navy 
and Marines. Army Reservists start getting out in September. Release of 
Reservists, barring broadly expanded war, will be speeded by late 1951. 

Rotation and release of men with service will add to pressure for call of 











Reservists who have not yet served. Navy Reservists will be ones to be most 
affected. Army and Air Force will do less calling. 


Draft calls, to be small during summer, will ease pressure to draw on stu- 
dents. Youths, usually, will get a chance to enter college. 

College youths, once enrolled, are deferred for the school year. 

Youths wanting more than one year of college will do well to take the tests 
to qualify for deferment. Draft boards, usually, will honor tests. Draft needs 
are not so high that the country has to ignore education of its young men. 

Draft pressures, however, will grow later on, not recede further. 

Military service, in the end, is to be required of almost all. Where a 

Student is deferred he is not excused from later service. 




















Power of U.S., actually, is becoming immense. U.S. power, mobilized again 
to an impressive degree, already is the world's greatest, by far. 

Seas of the world are dominated by U.S. Skies afford avenues for U.S. air 
power that has no rival. Land finds U.S. with the world's most modern, most 
experienced, even if relatively small, army. Resources available to U.S. in raw 
materials, in industrial plan, in know-how are great beyond compare. 

Facts of life are to be more difficult to cover up as people of U.S. start 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


to realize their strength. It then is to be more difficult for highest offi- 
cials to frighten the country, to try to build an inferiority complex, to gear 
policy to fear and an appeal to a national feeling of weakness. 

Power, when realized, will tend to encourage strong leaders, not weak. 
Irritation will grow at being shoved around by Chinese Communists, or Korean 
Communists, or even Russian Communists. Power, built up, will not always be 
ignored or hidden, and may not always go unused, when a war is on. 





Big war, war with Russia, stills seems not to be in sight. 

Russia, more than people of U.S., understands American power. Russian 
leaders will take everything that U.S. leaders are willing to give, but will not 
start a war with U.S. by design. They're afraid of that. 

Iran, with oil, the latest trouble spot, is unlikely to generate World War. 
Britain, in the end, will make big concessions, get some oil. Russia, stirring 
trouble, is not likely to march and start the big shooting. 

Western Europe, with which U.S. planners are preoccupied, will continue to 
be side-stepped by Russia. Other areas offer better grabbing while U.S. has its 
power hoarded and its eyes glued to one favorite spot. 





Arms industry at home will go on expanding. Arms pinch, mild but real, 
will begin to be felt as second half, 1951, wears on. Industry will have less 
metal to process into gadgets. People will have more money for gadgets. 

Pressure on prices, as a reSult, again will be on the upside. 

Bargains, now being offered for many things, aren't likely to last. If you 
have needs for goods offered at cut prices, now seems the time to buy. When 
goods being sold at cut prices are replaced, the prices will be higher. 











Layoffs, started, will be scattered and rather short. Job shifting, out of 
nondefense into defense work, will be forced by civilian cutbacks. 

Residential building, definitely, will lag. Auto, TV, appliance output 
will be reduced moderately after June. Tank, aircraft, gun output, however, 
gradually will rise to offset the decline in civilian goods. 

Business, Slowing now in spots, will pick up again by autumn. Business 
level, late in 1951, will be setting new highs. Profits, however, will not be 
as high, after taxes, as in 1950 for most companies. Wages will be up, prices 
up, incomes up, taxes up, profits down, moderately. 

Controls, to be extended, will continue in about the present form. 

Trend still is toward creeping inflation. Deflation, recession, is not 
really in sight for 1951 or 1952, unless on a very scattered, spotty basis. 














Tax increase, coming, will be moderate. Individuals may get a raise of two 
percentage points in each bracket. Corporations are likely to have raise of 3 
points to 50 per cent. Excises will go up on cigarettes, liquor, autos, IV 
sets, a good many other products. Raises will be far under those asked. 








Political outlook is all tangled up by MacArthur episode. It will take 
time to settle down, show how currents are running. MacArthur will not be 
nominated but will be a new influence. Eisenhower, probably, is hurt a bit. 
Taft, if anything, is helped. fIruman, for the Democrats, is more uncertain. 
War and its course will become a major political factor. 
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RECORD your conference minutes AUTOMATICALLY 


witn tne Gray HUDOGRAPH 


AUDOGRAPH doesn’t miss a word. 





AupocGrRAPH eliminates any misunder- 
standing of stenographic notes... 
because no note-taking is necessary! 


AUDOGRAPH captures every syllable; faithfully 
records difficult words, technical 
phraseology, foreign speech. 


Everyone concerned may have an accu- 
rately transcribed copy of the vital facts! 


AUDOGRAPH assures complete security! 
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AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities of 
the U.S. See your Classified Telephone Directory—under 
“Dictating Machines.” Canada: Northern Electric Com- 
pany, Ltd., sole authorized agents for the Dominion. 
Overseas: Westrex Corporation (export affiliate of 
Western Electric Company) in 35 foreign countries. 
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The Gray AUDOGRAPH: the ideal combination 
recording and dictating instrument that records on 
thin, lightweight, long-lasting plastic discs, each 
holding up to one hour's word-for-word conference 
discussion, dictation or other types of recording. 
These discs can be resurfaced for reuse up to 50 
times and more. You don’t have to throw them 
away after one recording! 

AupocraPu is made by The Gray Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn., established 1891— 
originators of the Telephone Pay Station. 
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7 Touring Ted and family said: “It’s time for our vaca- 

e tion. We’ve packed the car, we’re on the road, we’re 
off to see our nation! We plan to fill each day with 
thrills, but what we’ll like the best is staying at the 
Statler—where you really are a guest! 




















2 “They’ve got some special services that tourists really 

e cheer, like Statler’s friendly ‘Service Aide,’ whio’ll 
serve you while you’re here. She'll point out points of 
interest—where to go, and what to do—or help you 
plan a happy day at ball park, beach, or zoo. 








“From fixing babies’ formulas to cooking adult dishes, 

3, the chefs at Statler have no peers; each meal is just 

delicious! They've special children’s menus, special 

plates and silver, too, and, thrill of thrills for any child, 
balloons when they are through! 
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‘The Statler sends a bow] of fruit as gift for little guests. 

4, And Statler’s famous beds (or cribs) insure them all- 

night rests. If touring parents want to leave to dance, 

or stroll around, they get a Statler sitter who'll keep 
children safe and sound.” 











5. And when at last it’s time to go, our happy touring 

e bunch is overjoyed to find that Mom has ordered a 
box lunch. The “‘Service Aide” has maps they need to 
plan their trip that day. And Touring Ted cries: 
“‘Tourists—the Statler’s where to stay!” 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO «+ DETROIT 
CLEVELAND «+ ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 


STATLER-OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 
* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER—LOS ANGELES 


(NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION e READY FOR OCCUPANCY 1952) 
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HOW STRONG IS U.S. NOW? 


Fears of U.S. weakness can be 
dismissed now. American armed 
might is the world’s greatest to- 
day—and growing rapidly. 

Army is strong and tested. U.S. 
power dominates sea and air. 
There’s unmeasured strength on 
fap to match our atom lead. 

Industry to support that 
strength is coming into full stride. 
Here is the real story of a new 
and mighty United States. 


Cold facts are piling up to change 
the deep-seated idea that the United 
States is weak and does not have the 
means to make its weight felt in the 
world. This nation today is in a posi- 
tion to lead from strength, not weak- 
ness. 

As of now, the U.S. is the world’s 
dominant military power. Only a limited 
we of some of its strength is being made 
in Korea. But, in all-out war, the United 
States is able to hurt any possible enemy 
far more than that enemy could hurt it. 
America’s power is supreme in the air 
and on the seas. On land, Russian 
strength is greater in numbers but 
cannot be brought to bear on U. S. 
at home. 

In staying power—in the indus- 
trial base upon which modern war 
rests—this country is without a real 
tival. In machinery, in techniques, 
in know-how, in fuel, in access to 
raw materials the United States is 
head and shoulders above any other 
nation. 

What U.S. officials find them- 
selves with today is a nation that 
ilready is mighty in military 
strength and growing stronger each 
day. That fact is to influence 
American policy as an awareness of 
strength replaces an ingrained im- 
pression of weakness. 

In the air, in power to deliver 
devastating blows swiftly and 
on a stistained basis, the United 
States is unrivaled today. The 
world’s one really powerful stra- 
tegic bombing force is in this coun- 
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try’s hands. That force possesses bases 
from which it can strike at any point 
within Russia. It rests upon an aircraft 
industry without match in the world, 
and upon a skilled and experienced mili- 
tary personnel such as no other country 
possesses. Jet bombers, long range, soon 
will be supplementing the B-36s and 
B-50s of today. 

Russia, by contrast, possesses a small, 
inexperienced strategic air arm, equipped 
with U.S.-design bombers of World War 
II vintage. 

Atomic bombs available to the 
bomber forces of U.S. now number at 
least 1,000. There are 10 or more bombs 
for each major industrial center of Rus- 
sia. Professional opinion is that at least 7 
out of 10 of these bombs could be de- 
livered on their targets. The United 
States has access to the world’s major 
sources of uranium. That uranium is be- 
ing processed into weapons as rapidly 
as it can be supplied. 

The atomic industry of America now is 
a 1.5-billion-dollars-a-year enterprise. Its 
rate of production, its rate of growth, its 
potential is far greater than that of any 
other nation. From that industry, in the 
foreseeable future, will be flowing a whole 
new .arsenal of weapons. From it, too, 
may come eventually the hydrogen bomb, 





. —Dept. of Defense 
GI‘S TRAIN WITH BAYONETS 
...and an arsenal of secret weapons 


Could Hit Harder Than Any Foe in a Big War 


with its destructive power immensely be- 
yond that of the uranium bomb. 

The United States is dominant today 
in atomic weapons, as it is in an air force 
to deliver them. 

On the seas, even more than in the 
air, the power of this country dominates. 
Seventeen aircraft carriers, 700 other 
fighting ships are in service. Great fleets 
of naval vessels remain in moth balls, 
ready to be taken out as needed. Air- 
craft carriers in service are capable of 
carrying bombers, themselves capable of 
carrying atomic bombs, close to the in- 
dustrial heart of Russia. Atomic energy, 
before long, will be powering the first 
of a fleet of American submarines of 
ultramodern type. Atomic energy, too, 
before many years will be powering air- 
craft carriers and other American naval 
vessels. 

Control of the seas assures for this 
country access to the raw materials and 
industry of much of the world. That 
control denies Russia access to many 
raw materials and to vast areas. Russia’s 
one counter to American naval power is 
a large fleet of submarines, which can 
annoy but not rule. 

Dominance on the seas is a guarantee 
against defeat in war for an island pow- 
er, which U.S. is, basically. That domi- 
nance, too, assures the means to 
bring American power to bear 
against any enemy bordering on the 
seas. 

The bases from which Ameri- 
ca’s vast power can be delivered in 
event of war are largely assured. 
The United States has access to 
Greenland. A contingent of troops 
from this country has just arrived 
in Iceland. Air bases in Great 
Britain are being enlarged. Planes 
are based in Germany. In the 
Mediterranean, bases can rather 
quickly be restored along the 
North African coast and in Italy. 
Cyprus would be available if 
needed. Turkey has potentialities 
and so has Saudi Arabia. In the 
Pacific, Okinawa is developed into 
a major air base. Japan is a naval 
base and the Philippines offer base 
facilities. - 

The world, in brief, is ringed 
with areas friendly to the United 
States, offering the sites on which 
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to base and from which to project Amer- 
ican power. 

On the land, the United States no 
longer is weak, either. The American 
Army today is the world’s one large Army 
with full field experience in present-day 
warfare with latest weapons. Fire power 
of this Army is greater than that of any 
other land force of comparable size. In 


numbers, the 1.5-million-man American 


Army is far smaller than the 4-million- 
man Army of Russia. The U.S. Army 
is not in a position to pit itself against 
a Russian Army. But it is potent and 
capable of rapid expansion. The Ameri- 
can Army of today is better able to hurt 
Russia and a Russian Army than a Rus- 
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*K A stockpile of 1,000 
or more, produced 
by world’s biggest 
atomic —energy industry 


sian Army is to hurt the American Army 
of the United States, directly. 

Secret weapons are in the develop- 
ment stage. Atomic artillery is beyond 
the blueprint stage. New rockets, new 
uses for proximity fuses, new radar de- 
vices for sighting, new homing devices 
are either available or on the way te be- 
coming available. Guided missiles in 
practical form, for large-scale use, are 
further away but not being neglected. 

Experience in World War II showed 
that, except in rockets, U.S. was able to 
keep well ahead of the Germans and far 
ahead of the Russians in development of 
new weapons. There is no indication that 
this ability has been lost. 











** World’s greatest, ready for instant action 





7 Dominates world’s seas, 
without a rival 


In industrial power, the U. S. is 
supreme today—almost beyond compati- 
son with any combination of rivals. 

Without half trying, during the year 
to start July 1, this country will spend 4 
dollars on arms and defense for every | 
dollar spent by allies. It will spend on its 
armed forces nearly 10 times as much as 
Britain, 20 times as much as France, 39 
times as much as Canada, 30 times as 
much as Belgium, Holland, Norway, Por- 
tugal, Denmark and Italy combined. 

Yet the American effort will be quite 
casual. It will absorb less than 20 per 
cent of the nation’s full effort. In World 
War II, this country devoted half of its 
effort to war. A comparable or greater 
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al, ° 
“Place air and naval forces 
close to any enemy 
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LAND BASES“ 
aie 


als e . 

Five to ten times as 
powerful as that 
of potential rival 


effort at this time would produce over- 
whelming military power. As it is, an air- 
craft industry will be built capable of 
producing 50,000 modern aircraft a year. 
Capacity will be available before long to 
turn out 35,000 modern tanks each year. 

At the same time that the American 
people will be getting 5 million new cars, 
5 million new TV sets, millions of refrig- 
erators and 1 million new houses, they 
will be getting a steadily rising volume 
of arms. The steel industry is adding 17 
million tons to its productive capacity 
just to assure that people can have plenty 
of both guns and butter. That added 
Capacity is greater than the entire steel 
capacity of Britain or Germany or France. 
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It is half as great as the total capacity of 
Russia and her satellites. 

If the oil of Iran is denied to Britain, 
U.S. is ready to help take up the slack. 
Capacity to produce aluminum is to be 
doubled. U. S. industry, in one year, plans 
to add 20 billion dollars of new plant 
and equipment. 

The management brains, the 
skilled man power, the technicians are 
available to run the industrial machine 
that makes U.S. the great power of to- 
day’s world. There is no rival in power, 
either potential or mobilized. The power 
of Russia within Europe lies in the single 
factor of a mass Army, capable of moving 
slowly over land, and largely living off 





al, 
“~ The world’s most modern, 
possessing incomparable fire power’ 
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‘he Strength Back of America’s Moves From Now On 


Photos: General Motors, Defense Department, Standard Oil (N.J.), General Electric, Acme, Shell Oil 


the land with a relatively weak indus- 
trial base behind it. 

The fact of American power, once rec- 
ognized at home and gradually under- 
stood by nations abroad, is expected to 
have rather profound effects. Until now, 
the official attitude has been to stress 
weakness. Early defeats of U.S. forces by 
North Korean and Chinese armies accen- 
tuated the impression of weakness. The 
fact of American strength is only now be- 
ginning to dawn. As it becomes known, 
attitudes will change. Strength adds to 
confidence and attracts friends. As friends 
are attracted, the balance of power in the 
world tends to tilt. The tilt ahead is 
toward the American side. 
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LIMITED WAR; WHAT IT MEANS 


Battle plan for Korea: limited 
war for an unlimited time. That 
shows in the records of the Mac- 
Arthur investigation. 

Idea is to kill off Chinese Com- 
munists as long as they keep 
coming. Maybe they'll get sick 
of the whole war. 

They won’‘t be pursued into 
China or bombed at home. No 
strategy is in the works to force 
a quick, clear decision. 


War is to go on in Korea under 
plans that President Truman has ap- 
proved. Those plans call for limited 
objectives and limited war, confined 
to Korea, until the Communist enemy 
pleads for an end to the fighting. 

U.S. bombers will not go above the 
Yalu River to try to cut the flow of 
supplies to Chinese armies in Korea. 
Arms industries in Manchuria will not 
be attacked. Naval blockade will not 
be used to choke off oil and other sup- 
plies flowing to the Chinese through the 
Portuguese island of Macao, through 
British Hong Kong or through the Rus- 
sian-held ports of Dairen and Port Arthur. 
Ships will remain free to carry cargoes 
directly to Shanghai and Canton, even 
if the cargoes are war goods. But eco- 
nomic sanctions are to increase. 

American and South Korean forces 
will bear the brunt in Korea, as they 
have been doing all along. The 500,000 
troops of Chiang Kai-shek on the island 
of Formosa, under policies stated for- 
mally, will not be used now either in 
Korea or on the mainland of China to 
help relieve the pressure on U.S. troops. 
There is agreement, too, that U.S. sol- 
diers will not be sent to fight on the 
Chinese mainland. 

Thus China will be spared the full 
force of U.S. power as Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur wanted to bring it to bear in 
an effort to end the war. But the Com- 
munist Government of China will be 
opposed by the United States for mem- 
bership in the United Nations. And the 
U.S. also will oppose giving Formosa 
to Communist China as a pay-off for 
ending the present war. 

All of those points now are clear. They 
have become clear from the” ‘definite, 
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U.S. Will Fight On and Hope Reds Give Up | 


official opinions of key men in Govern- 
ment, expressed during the Senate in- 
vestigation of U.S. policy in Asia and 
the dismissal of General MacArthur. 
Left unanswered is the question of 
how and when the war in Korea is to 
be brought to an end. General Mac- 
Arthur, as a way to end the war with 
victory, favored carrying the fight to the 
Chinese in their home bases. But General 
MacArthur has lost out. President Tru- 
man has accepted, instead, the proposals 
of Gen. George C. Marshall, his Secre- 
tary of Defense, and of Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Their view is that the war may end 
as a result of killing off the enemy in 
large numbers. If the war goes on long 
enough and enough Chinese troops are 
chewed up, then they are counting on 
the Chinese to retire and call for peace. 
The Chinese are assured that, when- 
ever they wish, they can pull back across 
the Yalu River and be safe from any at- 





There is agreement that— 


to Communist China 


furnished Chiang Kai-shek — 


tack. They can even stay inside 
in the mountainous regions of the north 
and remain relatively free from attack. 
Then they could sit back and take their 
time about deciding whether to talk 
peace or whether to resume the war 
later on. 

As matters stand now, the war in Ko- 


Korea, 


rea is an active war. The latest offensive 
of the Communists demonstrates that 
they are not ready to retire now or to 


give up. There definitely have been no 


peace feelers from the Government of 
Communist China. None of the numer- 
ous plans, offered by the U.N.., by the 
U.S. and by many other governments 
has brought a flicker of response from the 
Communists. General MacArthur's offer 
to discuss a cease-fire with the Commu- 
nist commander on the field of battle was 
spurned with official silence and with 


unofficial cries of “bluff” and “insult.” 
The Truman strategy in Korea, 
backed by Marshall and Bradley, takes 


Weeks of questioning, hundreds of thousands of words 
of testimony, turn up these points of agreement and 
disagreement between General MacArthur and those 
officials who favored his firing: 


Economic blockade by U.N. should be used to cut munitions sale 


U S. troops should not be used to wage war on China's mainland 
Formosa should be denied to Communist China and more aid 


Communist China should be kept out of U. N. 
MacArthur obeyed military directives 


There is disagreement upon— 


into the war 


Whether and when to use air power to bomb bases in Manchuria 
Whether to use Chiang Kai-shek's troops outside of Formosa 
Whether bombing Manchuria would or would not bring Russia 


Whether MacArthur did or did cael policy directives 
‘Whether U.N. can end war in China by present policies 
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7 —Harris & Ewing 
GENERAL MARSHALL 
to inflict terrific casualties 


on importance against that background. 
The plan has a bearing on the number 
of casualties-now averaging 1,200 a 
week, a total of 66,000, to date—that 
American forces are suffering. It is re- 
lated to the number of Communist casual- 
ties, estimated at more than 900,000. 
And it is of special significance to the 
future of youths now in uniform and 
those still to be drawn into service. 

In broad outline, this plan has been 
sketched in the questions and answers 
of the Senate inquiry. In addition, details 
and hints of what may lie ahead filter 
occasionally through the screen of se- 
crecy thrown around actual military plan- 
ning and strategy. 

U.N. forces, under the Administration 
plan, will make the most of their superior 
weapons and fire power. The funda- 
mental point, the key to the whole plan, 
as General Marshall explains it, is “to 
inflict teirific casualties on the Chinese 
Communist forces.” And what is the ob- 
jective there? Secretary Marshall answers 
in a single, long sentence that comes 
down to this: 

“If we destroy the Communists’ best- 
trained armies and break the morale of 
their crack troops, then there is a prob- 
ability that peace negotiations will get 
somewhere. And, at the same time, the 
struggle will not have been enlarged into 
a world war, with consequently larger 
casualties for us.” 

A Senator raised a question whether 
this really is a program for ending the 
war. 

“Yes, sir,” General Bradley insisted, in 
reply. “We think that if we can punish 








the Chinese severely enough in Korea . . . 
then we will be in a position, and they 
will be in an attitude, where some kind 
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of an arrangement may be reached and 
a settlement made.” 

Despite the great population of China, 
General Marshall says, the Chinese 
Communists cannot go on endlessly de- 
veloping and equipping trained troops. 
The situation, as he sees it, “now has re- 
solved itself into one where the Commu- 
nist powers are being steadily limited by 
the extremely heavy losses they are suf- 
fering I am getting an increasing 
confidence towards the possibility of a 
satisfactory conclusion.” 

Behind that confidence, it appears, are 
strategy, tactics and war plans that are 
not to be disclosed in advance of their 
use in battle. Some Senators have the im- 
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GENERAL BRADLEY 
to reach a settlement 


pression that new weapons may be 
brought into play, that daring maneuvers 
may be attempted, that there might even 
be a showdown in Korea, if all goes well, 
within six to eight months. General Brad- 
ley hints at new methods and new turns 
and twists in the war: 

“Circumstances, as they develop, will 
determine whether or not we have to take 
further steps, and just what steps. But I 
don’t believe anyone is going to promise 
you or the country that we are going to 
get decisive results under what we are 
doing.” 

On the basis of actual testimony in 
the public record, however, the Admin- 
istrations’ program for victory in Korea 
comes to something like this: 











No clear-cut, positive plan of 
action, guaranteed to end the war quickly 
and bring American troops home, is in 
existence. Uncertainty as to what the 
United Nations can do and as to what 
the enemy will do makes such a plan 
impossible. 

No full-scale attack on China is 
expected. There is to be no bombing 
of bases in China or Manchuria unless 
the Chinese resort to mass air attacks. 

A limited war thus is to continue for 
an unlimited time, as far as can be seen 
at the moment. China shows no interest 
in peace at this point. Neither General 
Marshall nor General Bradley will say 
when the war might end. 

A hope does exist that Communist 
China will be persuaded to sue for peace, 
perhaps even within a matter of weeks 
or months. This hope is the basis of the 
plan for destroying Communists at the 
most rapid pace possible. 

The prospect, as some Senators and 
military leaders see it, is this: The war 
will settle down to a stalemate. The 
United States will arm and train 75,000 
to 300,000 additional South Koreans 
as a holding force. The United Nations 
will be asked to bring in a police force 
of some 75,000, perhaps one tenth of 
them Americans. The bulk of American 
troops will be pulled back to Japan 
and Okinawa, and eventually to Amer- 
ica when real tranquility is restored in 
Korea. 

But, for the time being, the fighting 
in Korea is to go on. And, in Congress 
and the nation, the controversy over the 
ousting of General MacArthur is to go on, 
with agreement that President Truman 
had a right to fire the General and dis- 
agreement over the way he did it. 
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GENERAL MacARTHUR 
... to carry the fight to the Chinese 
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Draft Calls to Rise Again: 
2.5 Million Needed by ‘53 


Don’t let the lull in the draft 
fool you. Men of military age 
are still in demand—and millions 
more will don uniforms. 

Now is the time to look around, 
pick a spot in school or the serv- 
ice. Pickings won't be so choice 
when calls go back up. 

Reservists have a stake in 
armed forces’ plans. The fact 
many haven’t been called back 
yet doesn’t mean they won’t be. 


The armed forces will need a flood 
of new men—probably 2.5 million— 
during the next two years. Declining 
draft calls and plans for releasing Re- 
servists have created an impression 
that the services are stocked up on 
man power. Actually, the need for re- 
placements is to keep demand for mili- 
tary man power at a high level for a 
long time to come. 

Draftable youths need to keep this 
prospect in mind, if they have not yet 
lined up a future military career or an 
education-and-service plan. They'll have 
less time to shop around and make plans 
when the present lull in draft calls comes 
to an end. The jump in local quotas is 
likely to be sudden. It could come by 
autumn. 

Reservists not yet recalled have an 
obvious stake in developments, too. In 
the year starting July 1, the Navy will re- 
call substantial numbers of its Reservists, 
including many World War II officers 
who have not taken active Reserve train- 
ing. The Army and Air Force, by con- 
trast, now plan to take no Inactive Re- 
servists at all if they can possibly avoid 
it. And they hope that very few organ- 
ized Reserve units will be needed. 

Man-power demands by the mili- 
tary now are being influenced by five 
main factors. 

Release of Reserves. By June 30 


there will be approximately 725,000 Re-. 


servists and Guardsmen on active duty 
in the armed forces. All of these will be- 
come eligible for release from active duty 
during the next 24 months. A small per- 
centage may elect to remain in the mili- 
tary forces, but most of them will want 
to get out as soon as possible. 
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Leaves Ranks to Be Filled 








Reservists’ Calendar 
ie ite ati i aii eae 


D July, 1951 - - Enlisted Air 
Force, Navy and Marine Volun- 
teer Reservists start coming 
home. 


PD September, 1951 - - Army's 
Enlisted Inactive and Volun- 
teer Reservists begin to be 
released. 


s October, 1951 - - Navy’s re- 
leases increase to rate of 
6,000 men a month, including 
2,000 Organized Reservists. 


D April, 1952 - - Naval Re- 
serve officers, Air Force Re- 
serve officers, Organized Re- 
serve airmen and Air National 
Guardsmen begin to be re- 
leased - - first in, first out. 


5 June, 1952 - - Marines com- 
plete release of all Reservists 
who want to get out. Army 
begins release of National 
Guardsmen and Organized 
Reservists. 


% June, 1953 - - Deadline for 
release of all Reservists and 
National Guardsmen recalled 
to active duty before June 
30, 1951. 


Reservists’ Replacements 
a I G8 Pgs FOO arg lt gags 


® About 725,000 men and offi- 
cers, to be provided in next 24 
months from draft calls and 
voluntary enlistments - - draft- 
produced in most cases. 
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So the armed forces will have to pro- 
vide for 725,000 replacements by June 
1953, to make up for the loss of men 
from Reserve and Guard units. At best. 
from the military's point of view. the 
men will flow back to civilian life under 
the schedule shown in the accompany. 
ing chart. Releases would be rather smal] 
in 1951 and increase gradually in 1959. 
At worst, as the Pentagon views it, Con. 
gress will adopt a provision that the 
House wrote into the new draft bill. 

This provision would require the dis. 
charge on request of any Inactive Re. 
servist who was a veteran of World Way 
II, after he had served 12 months in the 
current emergency. That would raise jm. 
mediate needs for replacements, and 
probably bring a big jump in draft calls 
by next September. Congressional sup- 
port for this provision is strong. 

Expiring enlistments. During the year 
beginning July 1, around 750,000 volun- 
tary enlistments will expire. About 315,- 
000 of the men involved will re-enlist 
immediately, officials estimate. That will] 
leave a need for about 435,000 replace- 
ments in fiscal vear 1952. During the 
succeeding 12 months, ending June, 
1953, the armed forces will be losing 
draftees whose compulsory service has 
ended, as well as men whose original 
voluntary enlistments have expired. One 
estimate is that around 900,000 replace- 
ments will be needed in this second 12- 
month period. Total replacement need 
created by expiring enlistments and draft 
service during the next 24 months thus 
is to approximate 1.3 million men. 

Rising goals. All the services—Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Marines—plan to 
increase their total strength in the com- 
ing year. Navy strength will rise by 75,- 
000. The Air Force will go up by 212,- 
000. That much is definite. In addition, 
there will be a substantial rise in the Ma- 
rine Corps. And the Army may come 
through with another big rise. The Army 
aims now for 1.5 million men and officers 
on active duty by June 30, 1951. A big 
increase over that goal during fiscal year 
1952 has been debated for weeks at the 
Pentagon. 

Casualties. Battle losses have been 
negligible compared with total mat- 
power needs. But that can change at any 
time. Any big increase in casualties will 
produce larger draft calls almost im- 
mediately. 

The outlook, in short, is that about 
2.5 million men not now in uniform will 
be needed for the armed forces in the 
next 24 months. 

Most of them will come from the pres- 
ent group of 19 and 20-year-olds through 
the draft and voluntary enlistments 
They will replace the veteran Reservists 
whose service made possible a_rapit 
build-up of forces. 
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Large-scale aid to Chiang 
doesn’t mean he’s about to return 
to China. His Formosa Army is 
being shaped for defense. 

He has been shunned. Now 
he’s to get U. S. arms and training 
| for his troops, a build-up against 
Communists. 

First U. S. goal is to hold For- 
mosa. Chiang may get strength to 
fight his way back to the main- 
land someday—but not now. 


TAIPEH, FORMOSA 

Chiang Kai-shek is making a rapid 
comeback as a U.S. ally in Formosa, 
but Chiang still is a long way from a 
major comeback on China’s mainland. 
A U.S. military mission of up to 600 
men is moving into this island. The mis- 








sion is unusually large. Its purpose is to 


reorganize and train the 500,000 men in 
Chiang Kai-shek’s armed forces. Chiang’s 
forces also are getting top priority in the 
shipment of arms from U.S. About 50 
million dollars is already earmarked for 
ams aid to Chiang. More will come later. 

Under existing rules, the forces of Chi- 
nese Nationalists on Formosa will be 
used solely for the defense of the island. 
The U.S. Navy continues to be under 
orders to prevent any part of these forces 
from attacking the mainland, just as it is 
under orders to prevent Communists 
from invading Formosa. 

In effect, however, the United States 
is building up military forces of a Gov- 
emment-in-exile here. Chiang Kai-shek 
heads the recognized Government of 
China, so far as the U.S. is concerned. 
Implicit in this recognition, as Chiang 
sees it, is a U.S. commitment that some- 
time an effort will be made to re-estab- 
lish the Nationalist Government on the 
mainland of China. 

The U.S. Government, fighting a war 
in Korea, is not planning for such an ef- 
fort at this stage. 

Actually, the Nationalist armed forces 
in Formosa are an uncertain quantity. 
Only a few months ago, American mili- 
tary leaders questioned whether For- 
mosa could withstand a Communist 
invasion. There is more confidence at this 
point that Chiang, with U.S. protection, 








could hold his island, but there is not yet 
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He Keeps Formosa, 


confidence that his forces could be used 
in an offensive. 

Build-up of available man 
however, has already begun. 

Leadership of Chiang’s armed forces 
is to be strengthened. Politics, if Ameri- 
can military men have their way, will 
play less part in the direction of the Chi- 
nese Army. Promotion is to be on merit, 
not on ties of family or friendship. Graft, 
once an accepted part of an officer’s pay, 
is to end. 

Navy and Air Force, both weakened 
by desertions to the Communists, are to 


power, 


NATIONALIST TROOPS ARE BEING TOUGHENED UP 


CHIANG’S CHANCE FOR COMEBACK 


but That's All for Now 


autumn, in fact, when the U.S. feared 
that the Chinese Communists might try 
to run the gantlet of the U.S. Fleet with 
thousands of junks, a U.S. mission found 
that Chiang’s Army lacked even ammu- 
nition for the rifles they had. An emer- 
gency call from the survey mission 
brought 10 million dollars’ worth of U.S. 
ammunition to Formosa. But the Com- 
munists didn’t try the invasion. Instead, 
troops gathered on the coast for that’ pur- 
pose were rushed up to the Korean war. 

Chiang’s hope is that the U.S., soonei 
or later, will use his forces, protected by 






-Bristol from Black Star 


. . . but it’s still a long way to China 


be thoroughly reorganized. Together 
they account for about 100,000 of Chi- 
ang’s forces. But, until recently, Chi- 
angs Navy of destroyer escorts, mine 
layers, motorboats and junks, commanded 
by an Army general, did some smug- 
gling and little else. That’s to stop. How- 
ever, the land Army, not the sea and air 
forces, is to get most U.S. aid. 

Land forces under Chiang’s command 
add up to about 400,000 men. About 
100,000 of these are stationed on the 
Pescadores Islands in the 110-mile strait 
which separates Formosa from the main- 
land and on four small islands just off the 
mainland opposite Formosa. Of the rest, 
about 250,000 are combat troops on For- 
mosa itself. 

These land forces still are in need of 
arms ranging from pistols to tanks. Last 


the U.S. Navy and Air Force, armed 
with U.S. weapons, to try an all-out as- 
sault on the mainland. He says he can 
try this six months “after necessary and 
adequate equipment and supplies” are 
sent to Formosa. 

Chiang’s weakness is man power. For- 
mosa’s 6 million natives once rebelled 
against his rule and wouldn't be much 
use in an attack on the mainland. And, 
on the mainland, the 1 million Chines« 
guerrillas now fighting Communists are 
scattered and do not recognize Chiang 
as their leader. 

Someday, Chiang may get his chance 
to show what he can do against the main- 
land. Right now, however, the U.S. aim 
is to build up his forces until they are 
strong enough to keep the Communists 
off the island of Formosa. 
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War Command’s Complications 
World Politics, Red Tape Tangle Strategy 


Almost everybody has a hand 
in fighting the Korean war. A 
general, in the field, finds he has 
more bosses than divisions. 

Decisions go through a chain 
of command that spans the 
world. Pentagon, State Depart- 
ment, White House, the U. N., all 
take a hand in running things. 

It's war-by-committee, man- 
aged over “long distance.” 


The job of running a war, never 
simple, is turning out to be more com- 
plicated now than ever before. 

Back in July, 1917, Gen. John J. Per- 
shing ran into the first U.S. complication 
in conducting a war with allies. The 
British and French at that time wanted 
to use U.S. troops as replacements in 
European armies, under British or French 
command. General Pershing balked, and 
U.S. forces went into action as American 
armies under American leadership. 

It took more than three years of war, 
defeats, many frustrations in World War 
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I to produce Marshal Ferdinand Foch as 
a supreme commander, with power to di- 
rect the over-all co-ordination of Allied 
forces. 

In World War II, the war was directed 
for the West by a Combined Chiefs of 
Staff. This group co-ordinated American 
and British efforts. Russia ran her own 
war, and when it was suggested that the 
Russians be given a place with the Com- 
bined Staff Chiefs, this country protested. 
General George C. Marshall, U.S. Army 
Chief of Staff, objected on the ground 
that there were enough complications in 
trying to run a war in staff jartnership 
with the British alone. 

Now, however, a far more compli- 
cated problem of command in allied op- 
erations is bobbing up on both sides of 
the world. In Korea, such problems in 
the first United Nations war have resulted 
in a rather violent blowup. In Britain, 
Winston Churchill created a national 
scene with objections to the selection of 
an American to command naval forces of 
the Allies in the Atlantic. Another com- 
plication is arising over who gets the 
command of naval forces in the Mediter- 
ranean. In Europe, General of the Army 
Dwight D. Eisenhower is designated as 
Supreme Commander of North Atlantic 


How a U.N. War! 


Field commander in Korea comes up against a military 
situation that requires a major policy decision. He radios 
General Ridgway in Tokyo for instructions. 





Pact forces. But nobody quite knows 
where his real powers begin or leave off. 

A big squabble is blowing up, too, 
over the whole Allied policy in dealing 
with the Mediterranean area and the tre. 
lationship of forces of Turkey, Greece 
and Yugoslavia with those of General 
Eisenhower's command. 

But the strangest, most complicated 
setup to run a war turns out to be the one 
in Korea. 

War in Korea is a United Nations war, 
the first in modern history to be fought 
in the name of a world organization. 
This war was declared by the Security 
Council of the U. N., at a time when Rus- 
sia was boycotting that Council. The 
Security Council supposedly is the exec- 
utive arm of U.N., but it soon became 
apparent that Russia, her boycott ended, 
could veto any action of the Council re- 
lated to the Korean war. So the U.N. 
war has had to be transferred from the 
Security Council to the General Assem- 
bly of the U.N. for its over-all direction. 

General Matthew B. Ridgway, running 
the war for the General Assembly, ac- 
tually reports, through Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, to the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and takes orders from them. The Joint 
Chiefs, however, are subject to orders 
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from President Truman, as executive 
agent for the U.N. General Assembly, 
and from the 14 other nations who are 
taking part in the Korean war effort. 

General Marshall, now U.S. Secretary 
of Defense, has given one illustration of 
how this complicated chain of command 
works. 

In this case, used as an illustration, 
the U.S. air commander in Korea asked 
for permission to pursue enemy planes 
across the Yalu River in Manchuria 
when those planes attacked American 
aircraft below the Korean border. Gen- 
eral of the Army Douglas MacArthur, 
then Supreme Commander for the U.N. 
in Korea, approved that request. The 
Joint Chiefs in Washington gave their 
approval. The question of authority to 
pursue enemy planes then was given to 
the U.S. State Department to put up 
to other U. N. nations involved in Korea. 
These nations unanimously vetoed the 
U.S. military decision, and the air com- 
mander in Korea was told he must stay 
below the Yalu. 

Just how complicated the job of di- 
recting the Korean war really is can be 
seen in the chart on these pages. As this 
example shows, policy decisions now 
must be reviewed, in many cases, by po- 
litical as well as military councils, and 
need the approval often of all 14 of this 
country’s allies—instead of one or two 
allies as in past wars. 

General Ridgway, as a result, finds 
that he has more bosses over him than 
divisions under him. As Supreme Com- 
mander for the U.N. in Korea, he must 


take orders from the U.S. Joint Chiefs, 
the U.S. National Security Council, 
from Mr. Truman as the executive agent 
of the U.N., and from governments of 
14 allied nations. He is subject, more- 
over, to over-all direction from the U.N. 
General Assembly. With 18 masters, 
thus, he is directing a force of 18 di- 
visions. 

Nor is that all. The chain of command 
runs by no means in a straight line. Take 
the case of a military decision by Gen- 
eral Ridgway, one on which he wants to 
get quick approval by his superiors be- 
fore putting into action: 

First, that request goes to General 
Collins in Washington, then is given to 
General of the Army Omar N. Bradley, 
Chairmen of the Joint Chiefs, to be put 
on the JCS agenda. Meetings of the 
Joint Chiefs are held on Monday after- 
noons and on Wednesday and Friday 
mornings. In one of these meetings, the 
matter will be taken up and either acted 
on immediately or referred to the Joint 
Staff for further study. In either case, 
this takes some time. 

Next, assuming the request is approved 
by the Joint Chiefs, it will go to the U.S. 
Secretary of Defense, General Marshall. 
If he approves, the request probably will 
be threshed over in the daily conference 
between high Defense and State Depart- 
ment officials to decide where it goes 
next. 

If it does not involve new policy, it 
probably will go direct to the President. 

If it affects basic policy, it will go to 
the National Security Council at one of 
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its Wednesday meetings. It is studied, 
meanwhile, by the White House and the 
State Department. This, of course, takes 
more time. 

Then, after everyone has approved the 
request—whether or not it goes through 
the NSC—it must go to another group. 
This group, meeting on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, is composed of the ambassadors 
of the 14 allied nations with troops in 
Korea. 

They meet in a State Department 
conference room and are briefed by Dean 
Rusk, Assistant Secretary of State, and a 
military man. That’s primarily to keep 
the ambassadors’ governments informed 
of what is coming up, but it also gets 
their reactions to proposed steps and, 
on at least one occasion, has resulted in 
a veto of U.S. plans by allied govern- 
ments. 

The result is that running the war in 
Korea now becomes a job for diplomats, 
for foreign-policy experts, for civilian 
officials of all kinds, as well as for the 
generals. The chain of command is sev- 
eral times as long as it was for the West 
in World War’ II. And there is, inevi- 
tably, a certain amount of buck passing, 
with responsibility spread thin over the 
civilian and military policy groups. 

How it will work out remains to be 
seen. But this much is clear: The job of 
running the U.N.’s first war is far more 
complicated than any other war in which 
the U.S. has been involved. Never be- 
fore have so many civilian groups, as- 
semblies, staffs and officials taken part 
in making military policy. 
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Winning Friends for U.S.: 
Dollars Aid Chile’s Industry 


U. S. aid is paying off in Chile. 
Visitors find a Latin-American 
neighbor, growing stronger, is 
growing friendlier too. 

Credits and American know- 
how are being used to develop 
new industry, modernize farm- 
ing, fix up almost everything. 

Result: U.S. ties are growing. 
A nation that used to take its cues 
from Europe takes them from 
America now. 

SANTIAGO 


American dollars and _ technicians 
are at work in Chile, helping to de- 
velop this once-backward country into 
a modern, progressive industrial na- 
tion. Old ties with Europe are falling 
away. More and more, Chile is turning 
toward the United States. 

For an example of what’s going on, 
take Chile’s new steel industry: 

Loans from the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank made the plant possible. American 
technicians designed it. American con- 
tractors built it. Americans are consulted 
in its operation. The whole project shows 
how Chile is drawing closer to the U.S. 

Visitors from the U.S. find a cordial 
atmosphere here that contrasts with what 
they encounter in some other Latin- 
American countries. U.S. Ambassador 
Claude G. Bowers is about the only for- 
eign diplomat who is cheered when he 
appears in public. Newsstands display 
American magazines. Movie houses fea- 
ture American movies. English has re- 
placed French as the most popular for- 
eign language. Everywhere you hear 
Chileans arguing the pros and cons of 
the MacArthur affair and discussing the 
news that is making headlines in North 
America. 

This doesn’t mean that everyone sud- 
denly admires the United States. Young 
radicals hint that the Government should 
take over the 350-million-dollar copper 
industry—American owned. 
their conservative elders argue that the 
country’s closest ties still should be to 
Europe. There is a lively group of Com- 
munists who, although outlawed as a 
party, still lead some important unions. 
They publish a newspaper and maga- 
zines that parrot the Moscow line. Now 
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and then anti-American slogans are 
scrawled on walls in Santiago. 

But the tug toward the U.S. is grow- 
ing with Chile’s industrial growth. The 
Export-Import Bank has put 127 million 
dollars in cash and credits into the coun- 
try. That comes to about $21 for each 
man, woman and child in Chile. On top 
of that, the International Bank has 
loaned 16 million dollars for Chilean 
projects. Chile has repaid 40 millions of 
the Export-Import Bank credits and is 
making payments promptly on the rest. 

Showpiece of the new Chile is the 
Pacific Steel Company’s MHuachipato 
plant. 

The mill has been in operation about 
six months. Production of pig iron is run- 
ning at the rate of 242,000 short tons an- 
nually and steel at nearly 200,000 tons. 
Operations are being turned over to 
Chileans at a rapid rate by the Ameri- 
can technicians who came here to train 
local workers. There are only 130 North 
Americans on the job now and, within 
four years, the number will be down to 
15, the way things are going. 

The steel plant is only the beginning 
of industrial plans. A large adjacent 
tract has been set aside for other new in- 
dustries. One private company is starting 
a wire factory. A structural-steel plant is 
projected. Plans are ready for a ferroal- 
loy plant, a cement industry to use blast- 
furnace slag and an industrial-chemical 
factory. Close by, a modern town is 
being built to house the workers. They 
will have a choice of renting or buying 
their homes. 

Leading the drive to modernize Chile 
is the Chilean Devélopment Corpora- 
tion, this country’s agent in the U.S. 
Point Four program for helping under- 
developed areas. The corporation’s sub- 
sidiaries developed the steel plant and 
the power projects that feed current to 
the mill. It has built a rayon mill with 
Export-Import Bank help. It has plans 
for cellulose plants and has started to de- 
velop fishing and lumbering industries. 

With the exception of oil, a Govern- 
ment monopoly, the Development Cor- 
poration wants to sell its properties to 
private operators wherever possible. But 
the trouble is that new capital isn’t gen- 
erated rapidly in this country. 

Business, on the surface, is good— 
especially since the demand for copper 
is so high. But inflation is severe and 
chronic. The middle class finds it almost 
impossible to save for investment. 
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NATION WITH A FUTURE ‘* 


The result is that capital has to come 
from the outside if Chile is to go ahead. 
Such capital expenditures are under way 
now and others planned. One U.S. firm 
is spending 150 million dollars for a new 
process at its copper properties. Another 
group of American investors is consider- 
ing financing a paper mill. Investment 
capital is coming in from Europe, too. 

Now the Government, with U.S. help, 
is turning its attention to building up 
agriculture. Chile is shaped like a string 
bean 2,600 miles long (see map). Trans- 
planted to the U.S., it would reach from 
Alaska to Southern California. The 
northern third is- desert, good only for 
mineral production. The southern third, 
a forest land, is damp and rainy. In the 
middle third lies a valley of vineyards, 
orchards, grain fields and _ livestock 
herds. The trouble is that much of the 
region is a low producer without irriga- 
tion, and farming often is out of date. 

Technicians from the U.S. Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs are to come here 
to help bring agriculture up to date. An 
International Bank mission also is ex- 
pected soon to work with local farmers. 
The idea is to expand agriculture by in- 
troducing efficient production methods, 
diversifying crops and bringing more 
land under irrigation. 

Welcome signs are out for such ac 
tivities. Men from the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs have spent years help- 
ing Chile to improve health and sanitary 
conditions, and the people here have 
seen impressive results. They realiz 
their country needs technically trained 
people to man growing industries—and 
they are convinced, by example, that 
American methods can help to remake 
Chile into one of the most progressive 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
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What's this? Clearance sales, 
with scarcities just around the 
corner! It's a business freak in a 
time of booms. 

Stores, stocked with merchan- 
dise, find customers hard to en- 
tice with bargains, price cuts and 
giveaways. 

It won't last. Defense orders 
will be cutting in on civilian 
goods soon. But, for now, there 
are bargains galore. 


An epidemic of splashy bargains at 
retail has spread to every town and 
city in the country, and to almost 
every conceivable consumer product. 
Unhappy merchants whose ware- 
houses bulge with goods are trying to 
outdo each other in tempting the 
lackadaisical shopper. Prices charged 
often are little if any above prices be- 
ing paid by the merchant for goods to 
be sold later on. 

It’s a buyer’s dream, while it lasts. Yet 
there is agreement that bargains can’t 
last long. Customers, at the moment, are 
hard pressed to meet installments on the 
new cars, television sets, other things 
they bought in the January-February 
buying spree. They often cannot find the 
money to meet the big down payments 
required for more major purchases. So 
warnings of scarcities and higher prices 
to come are ignored. 

Cutbacks in civilian supplies and in- 
creases in individual incomes are count- 
ed on to end the stalemate between mer- 
chants and customers later this year. 
Meanwhile, it is a buyers’ market in 
many fields. 

Price cuts on television sets provide 
one, but just one, example. Even the 
popular brands can be had almost any- 
where at prices well under official ceil- 
ings, some for as much as a third off. One 
San Francisco dealer offers a popular 
17-inch table model for $217. Another is 
selling 100 popular 20-inch consoles 
each week for $300, plus tax and war- 
ranty. A New York City TV dealer, his 
warehouse bulging, finally auctioned off 
8,000 sets at drastically lower prices. 
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These sales are going on at a time 
When manufacturers are announcing 
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LAST CHANCE FOR BARGAINS 


Shortages Ahead —Shelves Are Filled Now 


further cutbacks in production and 
warning of scarcities to come. At least 
one TV producer has announced price 
increases for the end of May. 

San Francisco merchants, generally, 
are trying to maintain their stocks of TV 
sets. They are convinced that rising in- 
comes and declining output will turn 
those stocks into cash before long. But 
lack of warehouse space and reluctance 
of bankers to renew warehouse loans 
are forcing many to unload. 

Other consumer durables are not im- 
mune to the epidemic of price cuts. In 
Atlanta, typical bargains include a $160 
gas range for $129.95, a $34 metal kitch- 
en cabinet for $24.95, an $8.95 electric 
iron for $5.88. 

Sales of consumer soft goods, mean- 
while, are being promoted even more 
vigorously. In New York City, a fashion- 
able women’s shop offers $55 to $60 sum- 
mer suits—at this early date—for $44. 
Even full-fashioned nylon hose are go- 
ing at cut rates. In Birmingham, custom- 
ers are coaxed with price cuts of as much 
as a third on such things as nightgowns 
and slips. 

Pressure has been lighter on men’s 
wear. But, with spring not yet over, a 
Birmingham men’s store offers $35 sum- 
mer suits at $24.50, and slacks at a sav- 
ing of nearly 40 per cent. A New York 
retailer says he will take $1.50 for men’s 
shirts formerly priced at $3.95 and $4.50. 
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SALES ARE SWEEPING THE COUNTRY 


The same pattern applies to other soft 
goods. An Atlanta shop, closing out its 
stock of cotton prints for draperies and 
slip covers, charges a flat 50 cents a yard 
for goods described as “values up to 
$2.50 a yard.” 

Luxury items are hit even harder. One 
department store in the deep South has 
put its stock of luggage on the block at 
one third off. A New York department 
store advertises diamond and ‘gold 
jewelry at reductions averaging nearly 
50 per cent. 

Automobile sales, too, are slow at a 
time when spring breezes usually bring 
customers into showrooms. Even the low- 
est-priced makes can be had for immedi- 
ate delivery. 

Used cars, at the same time, are going 
for several hundred dollars below ceiling 
prices. Yet automobile production already 
has been reduced far below 1950 levels 
and is to be cut back even more 
sharply. 

Outlook seen by most merchants still 
is for good business, if they can hang on 
long enough. Sales actually are at a high 
level now. They are low only in relation 
to recent waves of panic buying and in 
relation to inventories of goods ordered 
by merchants who thought panic buying 
would last. 

Dwindling supplies of consumer goods, 
plus rising incomes of individuals, are 
regarded as certain to turn the tide. 
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...and for the future 


in the Middle South 


Forests always have been a major economic fictor 
in the Middle South. Forest industries of Arkansas. 
Louisiana and Mississippi employ 130 thousand }x pie 
with a yearly payroll of 237 million dollars. Value a 
annual production—up 324% over 1939 — is well 
above a billion dollars. Other millions are paid to 
farmers, cutters and haulers. 
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Foundations of this thriving Middle South industry 
were well laid by leaders in lumber, pulp, paper, furni- 
ture and the newer wood-cellulose fields. Their search 
for new products, improvement of old products and 
forest conservation measures assure that wood in«us- 
tries will remain permanent assets, still adding to the 
stable economy of this area. 
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Farsighted forest men set out almost 50 years ago 
to prove that replanting could keep pace with use. 
Now reforestation practices assure annually replace- 
able resources from the Middle South’s 51 million 
acres of forests. 
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Today, forest companies replant at the rate of 50 
million seedlings a year. Seedlings are given to farmers 
and youth groups in the industry’s extensive program 
of reforestation and timber management. 


This long term planning is an outstanding example 
of business enterprise and initiative at work. It reflects 
industry's confidence in the future of the Middle South and 
creates growing markets for a wide range of Middle 
South businesses. 


Investigate the economic advantages of the Midcle 
South, where you, too, will find a world of opportunity 
to grow and prosper. 











For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or 
any of these business-managed, tax-paying electric and gas service companies: 
ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 113, Miss. 
LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 14, La, New Orleans 9, La. 


Marking trees for selective 
cutting in a Middle South forest 
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Worldgram 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE 


TEHERAN....LONDON....PARIS....LA PAZ....NEW YORK.... 








>> Britain's troubles in the Middle East are about at the boiling stage. 

Question in Iran is whether crisis is to be resolved by negotiation or by 
force. Events can go either way. It's clear enough that, if British troops 
move into Iran, a showdown with Soviet Russia is a fairly safe bet. 

But Iran isn't the only trouble spot. Egypt is seething with anti-British 
feeling. Egypt wants British troops to pull out and stay out. London hears of 
plots against the Suez Canal. Nationalism throughout the Middle East, long a 
British sphere of influence, is at fever heat. Arabs are getting large ideas 
about the future. So are Communists in the area. Shooting on Israeli-Syrian 
border, moreover, shows how easily another Arab-Jewish war can develop. 

Britain, faced with all these troubles, wants U.S. to give full support in 
Iran especially, counts on U.S. armed partnership if worst comes to worst. 








>> Difficulty is that U.S.-British partnership in Middle East, as in Far East, 
is at a low ebb. U.S. is critical of British record in Iran, just as Britain is 
of U.S. record in China and Korea. So U.S. isn't rushing to support British 
cause in Iran. In addition, Mediterranean command is still in dispute between 
U.S. and Britain. And U.S. ideas on Turkey, Greece complicate matters. 








>> If British troops move into Southern Iran, you'll have this situation: 

Soviet troops would then move into Northern Iran, in line with Russo-Iran 
treaty of 1921. Iran, if occupied and divided by hostile armies, then becomes a 
new area of tension, at beSt another Berlin, at worst the place where World War 
III starts. Arab unrest, in the event of armed moves in Iran, would inevitably 
increase. So would Communist agitation. And diversion of British troops to 
Iran would probably mean fewer for Korea. 











>> In London, this is how things stands 

British officials are sore as can be at Iran, determined to bargain hard 
for their oil rights, and irritated at Washington's hands-off attitude. 

Troop threat--alerting parachute brigade stationed in England--doesn't mean 
troops are en route to Iran. It's just a way of putting pressure on Iran and 
warning Moscow to keep hands off. It's what comes next that's important. 

Danger is that wild men in Iran will attack British citizens there, or that 
Iran will explode into anarchy. Both of these things may happen. 

British troops will then probably move, and the fat will be in the fire. 











>> Dispute over Mediterranean command continues to split Allies. In Paris: 
Field Marshal Montgomery, deputy to Gen. Dwight Eisenhower as commander of 
(over) 
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Allied forces in Europe, advocates dividing the Mediterranean command. His idea 
is for British to run eastern Mediterranean, U.S. the western part. 

Eisenhower isn't buying this Montgomery idea, for several reasons. One is 
that U.S. naval forces throughout Mediterranean outnumber British. Another is 
that U.S. techniques in naval aviation and amphibious landings are believed to 
be superior to Britain's, and might not thrive under British command. 

Now there's the Greece-Turkey issue to complicate the argument. U.S. asks 





that Greece and Turkey be taken into the Atlantic Pact as full members. This 
strengthens U.S. argument for a single Mediterranean command, under the U.S., as 
part of the defense system for Western Europe. 

Only sure thing is that the argument will continue. It takes unanimous 
vote of all 12 members of Atlantic Pact to admit Greece and Turkey. While most 
members favor U.S. command in Mediterranean, they hesitate to stretch pact east 
to Turkey. Norway, for example, hesitates at committing itself to fight in Tur- 
key, if called on. Others want defense forces deep in Western Europe, not 
around the fringes. All dislike dividing U.S. aid with two more nations. 





>> In Teheran, story is coming to light of one episode in which U.S. moved 
faster than Russia and won the gratitude of Iranian farmers. Here's the Story: 
Plague of locusts has hit Iran hard, forced Teheran to call for help. 
Britain sent in locust bait and experts to spread it. Russia promised even 
more bait, along with technicians. U.S., in a matter of days, loaded transport 
planes with small planes equipped for spraying, put technicians and insecticide 
aboard and flew the task force into Iran's heavily infested areas. Iranians 
gaped as locust swarms, weighing down the date palms, dropped to the ground 
as soon as the planes passed over. Result: Soviet promise of insecticide to be 
spread by hand, even with Soviet help, now holds little appeal to Iranians. 








>> Meaning to U.S. of the uproar in Bolivia comes down to this: 

U.S. tin supply is relatively secure, at least as secure as Bolivian Army 
can make it. Army, now running Bolivia, has banned strikes, put in martial law. 

Anti-U.S. politicians, though polling most votes in presidential election, 
aren't to get into power if Bolivia's Army can prevent it. Next President, odds 
are, will either be an Army man or one approved by the Army. 

More trouble, however, is to be expected. Voters, eSpecially tin miners 
and those favoring anti-U.S. party, may keep things stirred up. Exiled leader, 
now in Buenos Aires, will do what he can. He may get some Argentine help. 

So another revolt, more violence is a possibility to watch for. 














>> It's anybody's guess how much, if any, United Nations embargo on shipping 
strategic materials to China will affect the war in Korea. 
Arms shipments aren't really at issue. Russia supplies China with arms. 
Rubber shipments are likely to be cut, but it's not clear how important 
rubber is to China's Army. Rubber sent to China may end up in Russia, anyway. 
Qil is probably more important. But U.S. and Britain, major oil shippers 
in Far East, embargoed oil shipments to China months ago. What effect embargo 
of U.N. can have on oil shipments is therefore problematical. 
Enforcement of embargo is the problem. Smuggling accounts for a big share 
of Chinese trade, will be hard to stop unless all U.N. members work at it. 
You can expect pressure for naval blockade, if embargo doesn't work. 
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Here’s how 


many 


“KEY MEN" 


open doors 
to more sales! 


They get around in any town, conveniently, 
faster and at low cost, simply by renting 
new cars from Hertz... and driving them 
as their own. They make more calls, and a 
better impression on customers. And just 
read below all the other advantages they 
enjoy. Thousands of businessmen rent cars 
from Hertz...why not try it yourself? 


It’s as easy as A.B.C. 


Low rates by the hour, day, week or longer 
include gas, oil and insurance! 


! 
A SPECIFIC RATE EXAMPLE... At the Hertz 
station in Lincoln, Neb., 1017 Que St., the 
week day rate is $3.50 per 10 hours plus 7c 
per mile, including gas, oil and insurance. Thus, 
the total cost for a 30 mile trip is only $5.60, 
regardless of how many ride. Rates lower by 

| the week, 


\ RENT FROM HERTZ EASY AS A.B.C....A. Go 


to a Hertz station. B. Show your driver's license 
, and identify yourself. C. Step into the car and go! 


\ PRIVATE CAR PLEASURE... You drive a new 


\ 


Chevrolet or other fine car in splendid condi- 
tion and as private as your own. Rent day or 
night, for an hour, a day, a week, or as long 
as you wish. 


RESERVATIONS ...To be sure of a car when 
you need it,.make a reservation in advance by 
calling your local Hertz station. They will re- 
serve a car for use locally ... or at the Hertz 
station in your destination city. If you prefer 
—and you have the correct station name and 
address—write, wire or phone your reserva- 


Look in your telephone directory under “H” for your local Hertz station 


YOU CAN RENT A NEW CAR FROM HERTZ AS EASY AS 
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tion direct to your destination city. If there is 


no Hertz station in your home town, request 


your Hertz reservation through the Hertz Rail- 
Auto or Plane-Auto Travel Plan at the railroad 
or airline reservation office or your travel 
agency. Insist on Hertz service. 


| INSURANCE PROTECTION... You are always 
sure that you are properly insured when you 
rent a car from any Hertz station. 


| 
+ ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ... Hertz Driv- 


Ur-Self service is available in over 450 cities 
and resort areas throughout the United States, 
Canada, Great Britain, Cuba and Hawaii. For 
complete information call your local Hertz sta- 
tion listed under "H,” “Hertz Driv-Ur-Self,” in 
the telephone book, or write Hertz Driv-Ur- 
Self System, Inc., Dept. 751,218 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


| TRUCKS ... Hertz is also the world’s largest 

truck leasing and rental organization. Trucks 
are available at most Hertz stations for daily 
and weekly rentals or on long-term lease. 
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NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, 
licenses are being granted to respon- 
sible local interests to operate as part 
of the Hertz system. For complete in- 
formation write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self Sys- 
tem, Inc., Dept. 751, 218 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 





















RUSSIA WILL NOT GET MIDDLE EAST OIL 


AN INTERVIEW WITH RALPH G. FOLLIS 


Chairman, Standard Oil Company of California, and Director, Arabian American Oil Company 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Oil is making trouble for the 
British in Iran—is oil to make trouble for Ameri- 
can firms in nearby Saudi Arabia? How vulner- 
able is it to Russian conquest, and how vital to 
the Western world in peace or war? 

To answer these and related questions the edi- 
tors of U.S. News & World Report invited to their 
conference room Ralph G. Follis, chairman of 
Standard Oil of California and director of Arab- 
ian American Oil Company—‘‘Aramco”’—who re- 
cently returned from an inspection of oil facilities 
in the Middle and Far East. 








Promos 


RALPH G. FOLLIS, with a B.S. from Princeton 
in 1924, went to work for Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia as engineer’s helper in the refining end of 
the business. 

He became crude-still operator, specialist in 
the research department, refinery superintendent, 
manager of cracking plants. 

In 1927 he was manager of the manufacturing 
department, in 1942 vice president, and in 1945 
president of the company. 

Mr. Follis’s headquarters are in San Francisco, 
where he was born 49 years ago. 








Q You have just returned from the Middle East, 
Mr. Follis, haven’t you? 

A Yes. I took a trip around the world. It took 35 
days. That doesn’t sound like very much time, but we 
wanted to visit the Middle East, and we wanted to 
visit Indonesia, and we figured, after plotting it out, 
that the simplest way to do it would be to just keep 
going, all the way around. But we saw very little ex- 
cept in those two areas. 

Q They aren’t very comparable? 

A No, they seem to be two entirely different worlds. 
We got to the Middle East when the Iran affair was 
bubbling to a boil. We really heard of it as a foregone 
conclusion, wherever we went, and after we left that 
part of the world and got as far as India we read in the 
papers it had happened. 

Q Has Indonesia quieted down? 

A We were very pleased with what we found there. 
We were very much impressed with the people who 
are running the country; that is, the top several 
people. 

Q There is a great deal of oil in that part of the 
world? 

A Yes. 

Q Is there more oil in the Middle East than there? 

A There is more proven oil in the Middle East. But 
the potentialities of this Sumatra look very large. 

Q How safe is that area? 

A That’s what we went over to find out about. As 
far as Communism is concerned, we thought Commu- 
nism had very little hold in that part of the world. 
The Korean situation seems to have had a great effect 
so far as the morale of the Communist group was con- 
cerned. As I understood it from various people I 


talked to, there was a pretty well-established idea a 
year ago that the Chinese were on the march and 
that it was inevitable that they would dominate 
Southeast Asia. And everyone who wanted to be on the 
right side was getting very interested in perhaps not 
Communism as we think of it, but in being on the 
Communist side. 

But in the last several months that situation seems 
to have reversed itself, not only in Indonesia but in 
Thailand and Malaya, because of the fact that the 
Chinese have disappointed them. They were oversold. 
And they were impressed by our apparent forthright- 
ness in moving in, and I think they are doubly im- 
pressed by the fact that the Chinese were not as 
successful as they were expected to be when they came 
in. In fact, I heard from many people that it was the 
general belief all throughout that area of the world 
that it would just be a matter of days before the Chi- 
nese ran us out of Korea when they made that drive 
a few months ago. The fact that they were stopped 
did a lot for the morale. 

Q So the area is probably more safe now than it 
would have been otherwise? 

A Yes. Indonesia itself I don’t think was ever as 
much a focal point of that issue as Siam and Malaya, 
because there are not as many Chinese there. 

Q Do you get the impression that our State Depart- 
ment and the British now see eye to eye on Iran, and 
have come to an understanding? 

A I don’t know. I don’t think there is any majo 
difference of viewpoint—or was. I have never had that 
understanding. 

Q Do you feel that the Communists are really stit- 
ring up the trouble there? 


a, 
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A I’m sure the Communists have 
contributed to it—yes, definitely. 

Q What are the chances of the 
@ same sort of Communist agitation in 

Saudi Arabia? 

A I think they are practically nil. 
Saudi Arabia does not have the met- 
ropolitan and industrial centers that 
lend themselves to Communist infil- 
tration. The largest part of the peo- 
ple in Saudi Arabia are nomadic 
people who are moving across the 
desert. As far as I know in all the 
years we have been there there have 
never been any Communists to even 
make a token uprising or difficulty. 

Q You have the problem of protecting that long 
pipe line through the Arabian peninsula, don’t you— 
and there is a Communist problem at the other end of 
it, isn’t there? 

A There is a potential Communist problem there 
that worries us a lot, and that arises from the fact that 
there is a refugee problem in Trans-Jordan, Syria 
and Lebanon which involves some million refugees 
who have been displaced from Palestine, who don’t 
have any work, or food, or shelter to mention. And 
those people, unless they can be absorbed some.way 
into the society of those countries and be stabilized 
into it, would seem to me to create a great breeding 
ground for Communists, not so much because they 
want to be Communists, but because they are so com- 

pletely frustrated. 

Q Could they cause a great deal of trouble? 

A I should think so—certainly they could be the 
nucleus of trouble. 

Q Is anything being done to relieve them? 

A I understand that the United Nations has plans 
tight now which they are attempting to finalize, for 
tesettling and helping these people, these countries, I 
might say, to meet the situation. The countries them- 
selves could hardly do it because the number of refu- 
gees is so tremendous in proportion to their own popu- 
lations. It isn’t like having a million refugees in the 
United States; it’s like having 50 million in the United 
States—it’s fantastic in proportion to those small 
countries. 

Q Do you feel that that whole oil area is defensible 
in the event of war with Russia? 

A I don’t know. Certainly it would seem to me that 
every effort would be made to defend it, because it’s 
not only tremendously important for oil but it’s the 
land bridge between Asia, Africa and Europe. 

Q We've got an air base at Dhahran, haven't we? 
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West Might Lose the Oil... But Russia Couldn‘t 


RALPH G. FOLLIS 


Use It Herself... Mystery of Red China’s Supplies 


A Not exactly. We have a right to 
land there on a transit basis, but our 
planes—speaking now of the mili- 
tary—our planes come in and out 
but they don’t accumulate planes 
there. 

Q Do the British have a base on 
the Gulf apart from Iraq? 

A I don’t know. 

Q If the Russians did move down 
there and occupy that area, could 
they exploit it and get the oil for 
their own use, or could you deny 
it to them? 

A I’m sure we could deny it. It’s 
hard for me to see, unless the Rus- 
sians had complete control of the air and sea in that 
whole part of the world, how they’ could ever get the 
oil out. 

Q Couldn’t they move it over the mountains? 

A That’s a long way. 

Q Did they get any that way during the war? 
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A They got some commodities over the Trans-Iran-°* 


ian Railroad, and undoubtedly if that railroad wasn’t 
bombed out they could haul oil over it in tank cars, 
but that would be such a small thing in terms of use 
of oil, it wouldn’t be significant. 

Q Do they have enough tankers to do an operation 
of that kind? 

A No. They need a navy, because of the job of get- 
ting tankers out through that Persian Gulf and Ara- 
bian Sea—if they couldn’t go through the Suez 
Canal, I don’t know where they’d take it. 

Q Maybe they could use your pipe line and take it 
up through the Dardanelles? 

A If they controlled that whole area and prevented 
us from putting that pipe line out of operation—that 
would be pretty difficult for them. 

Q Isn’t the main trouble that that would deny us 
and Western Europe the oil? 

A My feeling on the thing is that that is the danger. 
The danger of their availing themselves of the oil is 
almost nil. But the danger of their denying it to us is 
considerable. 

Q Does that apply to Iranian oil too? 

A Well, Iranian oil is much closer to them than 
Arabian oil. Arabian oil, as a matter of fact, is fur- 
thest away, geographically. 

Q Then couldn't they get Iranian oil? 

A But they would still have to do the most difficult 
job and that is the transportation across the moun- 
tains. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Q How high are those mountains? 

A I don’t know their height, but they are extremely 
rugged mountains and that railroad is one of the most 
difficult railroads in the world. I’ve been told—lI’ve 
forgotten the number of tunnels, it’s fantastic. As they 
say, if they could build a railroad I’m sure they could 
build a pipe line. 

Q But it would be an awful pumping job? 

A It wouldn’t be an easy pipe line by any means. 
And certainly if they were under air attack it would 
be quite a job. 

Q But couldn’t a few well-placed Russian bombs 
knock our own production out? 

A Certainly, if we had no protection and they 
could go over there and bomb at will, they could do 
that. It is surprising though, as the record in Europe 
indicated—it’s surprising how much bombing re- 
fineries can take and still be patched together and go- 
ing again. I know our people were surprised how soon 
the Germans got some of those things running again. 

Q The great fear in this country seems to be that 
Russia is going to grab that oil, and then she is going 
to have all the oil from the East, and then she is going 
to come and attack us or do anything else. Could she 
get and utilize that oil? 

A If she took it in time of peace and had a number 
of years to build pipe lines and integrate them into 
her system, then she would have it. Whether we could 
effectively bomb it out would be the factor. 

Q She couldn’t get it in peacetime, could she? It 
would have to be war to get it, wouldn't it? 

A I would think so. 


Unrest Only Among Refugees 

Q Is there much political unrest? 

A The only political unrest I saw—as I say, we 
were very happy about the political situation in Ara- 
bia—was in the northern countries where we were 
concerned with the refugee problem. That seemed to 
be the only what you might call “sore spot.” 

Q Could the oil companies themselves do anything 
about that problem? 

A Oil companies do this—for example, Aramco has 
co-operated with the Arabian Government in employ- 
ing refugees to the extent that employment can be 
found for them. That helps. But the number of refu- 
gees that the oil companies can use is very small in 
relation to the problem. 

Q Are the companies helping to develop a country 
like Saudi Arabia? 

A Oh, yes. Indirectly. We are doing it by assisting 
the Government in every way we can in their proj- 
ects. They have argicultural projects, they are just 
completing a railroad, they’ve done a great deal of 
work in the way of public utilities in their towns, and 
those things—and the oil royalty contributes a great 
deal to that. 

For example, Aramco is building the railroad for 
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them. It tries to be helpful and co-operate with them 
in every way it can. But they hire their own contrac. 
tors and do most of the work themselves. 

Q Are their living standards rising to any degree? 

A The great percentage of the people are nomads 
and always were, but these irrigation projects have 
taken a certain number of people and fixed them on 
lands. I think the whole thing is constructive. 

Q What do they grow? 

A They grow alfalfa and other crops. The date gar- 
dens are mostly in oases and have always been there. 

Q Well, with this “Point Four’ plan, isn’t it the 
idea that we can go in and put in a little money here 
and then all these deserts will flower and everything 
come up? 

A I think we can say this without qualification: 
The oil companies’ activities in the outside world are 
the biggest element in the “Point Four.” 

Q But the results aren’t revolutionary, are they? 

A Well, they have been constructive in many coun- 
tries, but it takes more than the activities of one in- 
dustry to make a big effect. 


Russia’s Need for Oil 

Q What is Russia’s oil situation? Does she need that 
Middle East oil to fight a successful war? Do we know 
much about her sources of supply? 

A I don’t think so. The general impression is that 
the order of magnitude of Russia’s oil supplies has not 
increased since the war. During the war Russia re- 
quired a great deal of help from us in the form of ship- 
ment of oil in order to take care of the war which was 
at hand. I can’t see beyond the Iron Curtain to be sure 
of that, but that’s the impression. 

Q You mean that she does not have enough? 

A That is that she has not increased her ability to 
produce oil appreciably in the last 10 years. 

Q Were we her suppliers during the war? 

A I couldn’t tell you how much it was a day, but 
one of our main routes was delivering oil to her at 
Murmansk. 

Q Wouldn't her first logical move in war be for a 
new source of supply? Could she go to Rumania? 

A She is in Rumania now. 

Q That's not a large field, is it? 

A No. And from what I understand its productivity 
has gone down considerably. 

Q What about synthetics? 

A I haven’t heard of her doing that, although in 
East Germany she should have acquired the technolo- 
gists and the means of building such plants. The Ger- 
mans had one of the largest synthetic plants in Ger- 
many at a town called Luena, outside of Leipzig, and 
that is now in the East German zone. 

Q Isn’t Baku bigger than it was 10 years ago? 

A As I say, you’ve got me in a field where I don't 
know. All I am giving you is the impression that I g¢t 
around talking to people, and the general impression 
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is that they haven’t increased their total production. 

Now they may have increased Baku some and dropped 

off somewhere else, but I am talking very figurative 

terms because I haven’t found anyone who claims to 
speak with assurance as to what Russians can do. 
 Q Certainly if they had the oil they wouldn't have 
asked for oil from us in the last few years, would they? 

A They didn’t have enough then, and since then 
they couldn’t have done much. 

Q How about oil in China? 

A Well, there is an oil field in North Central China 
which immediately after the war the Chinese Govern- 
ment was very interested in having various companies, 
including ourselves, develop, and build pipe line 
down to the coastal area in China—to make China in- 
dependent in oil. The oil field is still there, I’m certain, 
but it is not very large. At the time the oil companies 
didn’t feel they were justified in doing it. 

Q Has it been developed at all? 

A Not unless the Chinese have done it since—unless 
they are working on it now. 

Q Where do you think the oil the Chinese Commu- 
nists are using in Korea is coming from? 

A Acertain amount comes from Russia and I don’t 
know where the rest comes from. It seems to be more 
than you could easily account for. 

Q They say 20 to 30 ships are going into Shanghai 
every week—do you think the oil is being smuggled in 
from the South? 

A There was a lot of talk in Southeast Asia in all 
the countries we visited—they were intensely inter- 
ested in the question of how much oil was drifting into 
China, but they all seemed to feel that it was very 
little. But none of them could reconcile that to the fact 
that the Chinese seem to be doing pretty well in oper- 
ating their vehicles. 


Where is Leak Into China? 

Q What has happened to the marketing subsidiar- 
ies of American oil companies in China? 

A Those subsidiaries are just gone. The American 
companies haven’t supplied any oil, of course, and the 
facilities are there and are being operated by the Chi- 
nese. The companies all expected their respective 
subsidiaries to run out of oil and shut down in a 
determinable time. 

Q Well, apparently there is a leak, then, from 
Southeast Asia? 

A There isn’t any very clear knowledge of how this 
leak does occur. Of course, we know that some is 
bound to leak across in small quantities, but it must 
take a lot of oil to keep this Chinese offensive going. 
Q Do you think a blockade by the United Na- 
tions would help to plug the leak? 

A I haven’t heard of any actual cargo shipment 
into China. There may be. 

Q That seemed to be an issue lately whether we 
should blockade China or not— 
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A I would think they are getting most of the oil 
from Russia. There may be some seeping into China, 
but the Indo-Chinese Communists are using oil them- 
selves, and there may be some smuggled in from 
other points. 

Q Borneo isn’t far away, is it? 

A They’ve got to get it across from Borneo. And 
they’ve got to get it refined. I don’t think crude oil 
would do any good. 

Q They don’t have the refinery capacity there to 
do much with it, of course? 

A No. 

Q Wasn't there a refinery that the Japanese had 
built on your property in Indonesia? Was that taken 
over by the Indonesian Government, or was it simply 
handed over to you? 

A The whole thing was handed back to us. But 
the refinery was small and extremely primitive and 
of no value to us. It is in scrap condition now. 

Q In your travels, what impression did you get of 
the people’s attitude toward this country? Is there 
a rising anti-Americanism in the world? 

A No. At least I didn’t get that. There is a little 
feeling in the northern part of the Middle East ris- 
ing from this refugee question. In India, I was most 
surprised at the friendliness that the people have 
for the British. I thought it would be natural after 
being freed and becoming independent to have a 

strong anticolonial feeling, but it doesn’t seem to 
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exist at all, and, to the contrary, the British are 
welcome and well liked. 

Q Wasn't that because they got out? 

A Yes, because they got out gracefully. So anti- 
colonialism or anti-Europeanism just doesn’t exist 
in that part of the world. And we, of course, are 
more or less thrown together with the other white 
people. 

Q Would you make a guess of what is going to 
happen in Iran now? 

A The only guess I could make is that I can’t see 
anything but a solution. By that I mean I can’t see 
how Iran can afford not to work this out with the 
Anglo-Iranian—not because of anything except 
self-interest. The only people who have a market 
to absorb this tremendous amount of oil is Anglo- 
Iranian. They are the only people who have the 
ships to move that oil—it takes a tremendous 
amount of ships to move 500,000 barrels a day of 
refined products that they make at Adaban to the 
markets that can absorb it. And the Anglo-Iranian 
has the markets, and if they got their oil somewhere 
else and closed that gap I can’t see what Iran would 
do. 


If West Lost Iran’s Supply— 

Q If they were to find oil somewhere else, what 
effect would there be if Iran were to drop out of the 
picture, temporarily at least? What effect would 
that have on Western Hemisphere supplies? 

A If you can conceive that that 700,000 barrels 


question of what kind of settlement will be made. 
That’s the $64 question. 

Q What if they should cut off that area from 
the rest of the world—how serious would that be? 

A That would be very serious. In this way: The 
Western Hemisphere has sufficient oil to be seif- 
sufficient, but the Western Hemisphere can’t be 
self-contained and maintain a large economy and 
supply the Eastern Hemisphere with all its require- 
ments, too. In the last 10 years the load has shifted 
from a situation that existed before the war, where 
the Western Hemisphere not only supplied itself 
but supplied a large proportion of the Eastern 
Hemisphere demand, to a situation now where the 
Eastern Hemisphere is nearly self-supporting in oil. 
There is a very small balance of movement from the 
Western Hemisphere to the Eastern Hemisphere. 
If the Eastern Hemisphere’s source of supply was 
destroyed the Western Hemisphere would have to 
tighten its belt awfully tight to pick up the whole 
load, and the question of transportation would 
again come in. Whether you could move that much 
oil from the Western Hemisphere is very doubtful. 

Q Are you worried about our supply in this 
Hemisphere in the foreseeable future? 

A No. As I say, I don’t think we are in a position 
to supply the whole world, but, as for supplying 
our own Hemisphere needs, we have reserves, we 
have a cushion, and I think at the rate at which we 
are finding oil there is no reason to anticipate a 
shortage for a long time. 








a day of oil in Iran—which is 6 per cent of the world be 
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400,000 barrels—in the United States with the re- 
finery capacity to go with it. I don’t think that’s a 
bit too much to have as a cushion against an emer- 
gency, but it could be made available almost at the 
turn of a valve. In Kuwait there is a considerable 
cushion, and there is a cushion in Arabia, and so on. 

Q You could push up production considerably? 

A I’m sure the world could pick up its produc- 
tion 700,000 barrels a day. Now the refining prob- 
lem would be more difficult than the production 
problem, because the refining capacity exists in the 
world but it doesn’t exist in the right places. It 
would create a serious dislocation and it would re- 
sult in a transportation problem of the first water. 
But on an over-all basis I think the problem could 
be met. However, I don’t think it will happen, be- 


A Of course, that can happen—in 1947, there was 
a rather severe spot shortage in Northeastern 
U.S. A. Those dislocations can occur. I don’t think 
it will occur. Our ratio of reserves isn’t going down, 
it’s going up. 

Q What about the Canadian field—is that prov- 
ing out? 

A Potentially that area is tremendous. By that I 
mean there is a challenge to find a tremendous 
amount of oil there. I think most oilmen feel there 
is much more oil there than has been found. 

Q Is it another Texas? 

A I don’t think it is likely that it would be quite 
another Texas, but it certainly could be a very large 
source of supply—and it is now. 

Q As you see it now, people need not worry about 
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loss of the Middle East and the United States try- 
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NEW MEMPHIS-ARKANSAS BRIDGE. The giant 
cantilever bridge that now spans the Missis- 
sippi at Memphis, has two 24-foot roadways of 
concrete-filled U-S‘S I-Beam-Lok Steel Floor- 
ing. This type of bridge flooring is light in 
weight, very strong, and provides a skid- 
resistant smooth-riding surface. 


Only STEEL 
can do so many 
jobs so well... 


105 MM. HOWITZER SPEAKS OUT. Weapons 
like this, call for steel, steel, steel. And it’s 
fortunate that United States Steel and 
other American steel companies can pro- 
duce huge quantities of this vital metal . . . 
enough not only for howitzers, but hospi- 
tals, for tanks as well as tin cans. 


55-MILLION-YEAR-OLD JAWBONE. This fossil jaw- 
bone—part of a 2-inch shrew that lived 55,000,000 
years ago—is being examined at The American Mu- 
seum of Natural History which sponsored the fossil- 
hunting expedition with the University of Wyoming. 
The tiny bone is mounted on a fine steel wire. U.S. 
Steel makes all kinds and sizes of steel wire. 


and this trade-mark Is you 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 


By the end of 1952, the American steel industry 
will have an annual capacity of over 117,500,000 
tons of steel—more than 3 times the capacity of 
all the communist nations combined. 
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GOING UP! Every sidewalk superintendent 
gets a thrill out of watching a skyscraper 
go up, seeing the tough steel skeleton take 
shape, the heavy loads swayed aloft on 
spidery cables. U.S. Steel gets an extra thrill 
out of this one . . . not just because it pro- 
duced, fabricated and erected the structural 
steel, and made the: U-S‘S Ticer BRAND 
Wire Rope, but because this will be U.S. 
Steel’s own new home in Pittsburgh. 
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Allis- Chalmers Equipment Helps Build Steel Production... 


More reserves of iron ore. This 
grinding mill is part of Allis- 
Chalmers’ wide range of reduction 
machinery for processing low-grade 
ores, such as taconite, to extend the 
nation’s iron reserves, 


Steel Yourself for 
a Tough Job! 
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More air for blast furnaces. De- 
pendable Allis-Chalmers turbo- 
blowers supply blast furnaces with 
huge volumes of air at low cost. 
Takes 3} tons of air to make a ton 
of iron from ore! 
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More power for rolling mills. 
Giant Allis-Chalmers motors and 
control devices drive the rolls that 
turn out steel bars, rods, plates and 
sheets. Smaller motors are used 
through every step of metal working. 


PROSPER POWER / 


America’s strength, 
prosperity and good 
living have been paced 
by rapidly expanding 
generation and utilization 
of electric power. 
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sg ribs of steel ... to build a king-size than all the rest of the world combined. 

U concrete pipe to carry water . . . And in helping them continue to raise pro- 

Spin a web of steel cable and girders to duction, Allis-Chalmers literally puts its 
shoulder to the wheel . . . with giant motors to 
drive the rolling mills, with complete power 
generation and control equipment, with blow- 
: ers and pumps. In fact, Allis-Chalmers ma- 
For the tough jobs, America turns to steel! chines and equipment help all industry expand 





bridge ariver... 
Roll out steel for cars, trucks and tanks in 
the quantities called for today... 


Today, with an unprecedented capacity of its productive might! 
100 million tons a year, your privately owned = ay pts.cHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
and operated steel companies produce far more Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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ALLIS- CHALMERS®) 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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These are the pencils that 
write big business. As busi- 
ness gifts, they will book 
more business for you more 
often—pay you big divi- 
dends over and over again 
in new sales, repeat orders! 
These are the famous pen- 
cils that give trouble-free, 
easier writing, because they 
have the “Grip-Tite”’ tips 
that won’t let leads wobble, 
turn or fall out. 


With your name or slo- 
gan imprinted, ““Autopoint” 
pencils are good will build- 
ers...dependable salesmen 
with no time limit on their 
working hours. In beauti- 
ful styles and finishes, they 
are priced to fit your budget 
too. Send coupon for cata- 
log and quantity prices. 





INSTANT ACTION 
*AUTOPOINT” 


INDEX 


A marvelous gift your best 
customers and potential big 
business prospects will ap- 
preciate. Alphabetical in- 
dex flips back to page on 
which to enter phone num- 
bers, data, etc. Extra supply 
of memo sheets in base. 
Handsomely finished in 
walnut or black. The 
answer to “How to keep 
prospects reminded.” Mail 
coupon. 


TRACE MARK 


BETTER PENCILS 
“‘Autopoint’’ is a trademark of Autopoint Company, Chicago 
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General Willoughby, Spy Hunter, 
Has a Thriller to Tell Congress 


TOKYO 


>» Maj. Gen. Charles A. Willoughby 
is leaving Tokyo soon to help his old 
chief, General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur—and also to tell a story. General 
Willoughby has, he grimly says, “a lot of 
unfinished business with the Pentagon.” 
It now appears that this business will be 
the subject of another exciting congres- 
sional investigation. 

At least two committees are anxious to 
hear General Willoughby’s story. He has 
been invited to testify before Senator 
Pat McCarran’s Committee to Investi- 
gate Internal Security and before the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 

From 1941 onward, from Bataan to 
Korea, Willoughby was MacArthur’s top 
intelligence officer. They have been close- 
ly associated for nearly a decade and are 
devotedly loyal to each other. And 
General Willoughby, like his deposed 
commander, is a soldier about whom 
there usually is an argument. In Wash- 
ington, this argument is to take two di- 
rections. 

First, there is the much-disputed ques- 
tion whether intelligence in Korea was 
adequate. Both MacArthur and Willough- 
by have been sharply criticized on that 
point. And General Willoughby, a man 
of resolute and firmly expressed opinions, 
is ready with his own crisp replies. 

Then there is the story he has been 
wanting to impress on the U.S. for moré 
than two years. It concerns an expert 
Communist spy ring which, operating in 
Tokyo until late 1941, kept Moscow in- 
timately informed of all Japanese plan- 
ning. This story, which may involve some 
unexpected American names, has a moral, 
the General thinks, that should not go 
unheeded in the U.S. 

Spies at work. The story was pieced 
together by General Willoughby and his 
staff from Japanese documents seized 
after the occupation. It was embodied in 
a 32,000-word report that was sent to 
the Pentagon. The story, so revealed, is 
this: 

Dr. Richard Sorge, a German Commu- 
nist masquerading as an ardent Nazi, 
worked his way into a top position in 
the German Embassy at Tokyo. His chief 
lieutenant was Ozaki Hozumi, a Japanese 
Communist who was also an adviser to 
the Japanese Prime Minister. 

From such high-level sources, Sorge 
received and sent to Moscow a flow of 
vital information on Japanese mobiliza- 
tion, industrial output. and troop and 


naval movements. He also scored two 
spectacular coups. 

On May 20, 1941, he warned the 
Kremlin that on the following June 20, 
Germany would invade Russia with 170 
to 190 divisions. Sorge missed by only 
two days. Later he sent word that Japan 
planned to concentrate on a push south, 
This enabled Russia, long jittery over 
Japanese forces in Manchuria, to move 
big contingents from Siberia to the Ger. 
man front. 

In addition to Sorge and Hozumi, there 
were some 30 others in the ring. There 
were no Russians in the group. All 
avoided contact with known Communists, 
Despite the extreme watchfulness of 
the Japanese police, the ring operated 
nearly eight years, and then discovery 
was by accident. Sorge and Hozumi were 
hanged. Others were given varying prison 
terms, but freed after the occupation. 

The report to the Pentagon also in- 
volved Agnes Smedley, an American 
writer on the Orient, and Gunther Stein, 
a German-born British citizen, also a 
writer on the Far East and at that time a 
resident of the U.S. 


Publication. General Willoughby’s 


report was received at the Pentagon in 
late 1947. Two years later, after security 
deletions, it was given to the press. An 
uproar. followed. There were emphatic 
denials from Miss. Smedley (who died 
last December, willing a small estate to 
Chinese Communist leaders and ordering 
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8 Sundstrand divisions 


make widely diversified products 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION — 
Lathes, Milling Machines, Special 
Machinery, Centering Machines, 
Bench Centers, Balancing Tools 


BROACHING DIVISION—stand- 
ard and special Broaching Ma- 
chines, Tools, Work-holding Fixtures 


AIRCRAFT HYDRAULIC DIVISION 
—constant speed Hydraulic Drives, 
“Rota-Roll” Pumps 


FUEL UNIT DIVISION— Pumps used 
by the nation’s leading oil burner 
manufacturers 


INDUSTRIAL HYDRAULIC DIVI- 
SION—Hydraulic Transmissions, 
Pumps, Control Valves, Fluid Motors 


PNEUMATIC DIVISION— Air Sand- 
ers for automotive, wood-working, 
metal-working, and plastic industries 


FOUNDRY DIVISION—Groy iron 
castings for Sundstrand and other 
manufacturers 


MAGNETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
—Tool Room and Production Chucks, 
Magnetic Fixtures, Lifting Magnets, 
Chip and Coolant Separators 


SUNDSTRAND 





On every B-36 





The Sundstrand hydraulic drive 
for generating AC power 


Enough AC electrical power is generated on a single B-36 
to satisfy the needs of one thousand homes! This is 

made possible by a unique constant speed hydraulic drive 
developed by Sundstrand. Today this drive is making 

AC power available in the air—saving weight and increasing 
efficiency on America’s aircraft. Tomorrow it may be 
saving dollars for you by eliminating costly intermittent 
operation of large motors, for example, in air conditioning 
systems. This is just another example of how hydraulic 
problems are solved by Sundstrand’s re/iable research, 


expert engineering, and precision production. 


SUNDSTRAND 


MACHINE TOOL CO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
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Great Lakesto 
the Sea 





Big Day for Daniel Webster 


@ The date is May 15th, 1851. A pint- 
sized woodburner pulls the inaugural 
train of the original New York and Erie 
Railroad into Dunkirk, N. Y.—and the 
cheering citizens welcome the first railroad 
to link the Great Lakes with the Sea! 


Among the distinguished passengers 
were President of the United States 
Millard Fillmore and his cabinet, 
including that colorful and sturdy 
American, Daniel Webster, Secretary of 
State. He made part of the two-day 
journey from Piermont, on the Hudson 
River, N. Y., in a rocking chair fastened 
to a flat car “‘to better enjoy the scenery!” 


It was a great day in America’s history, 
too. For the 446 miles of track linking 
Lake Erie to the Sea—the longest rail- 
road in the U. S.—was a turning point 
in the growth of the young country. 
How many that day could see how this 
event foreshadowed the great and bus- 
tling America of 100 years later? 


The Erie has grown steadily with 
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America, headed always in the direc- 
tion of progress. Today, the Erie serves 
the many communities along its 2200 
miles of railroad between New York 
and Chicago with the best in safe, 
dependable transportation . . . ready to 
serve our country well in peace or war! 


Erie 


Railroad 





Serving the Heart of 
Industrial America 
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that her ashes be buried at Peiping) 
and from Stein, who since has deal 
from sight. 

Beyond this there were numerous criti- 
cisms of the report. It was called a too. 
luridly written spy thriller that jumped 
at conclusions out of keeping with an jp. 
telligence report. There were objections 
that the report was undocumented, that 
it fomented suspicion and distrust be- 
tween individual citizens. One passage in 
particular was cited in this connection: 

“Though the work of Dr. Richard 
Sorge and his companions belongs to 
history, the lessons of their work should 
serve as clear warning for today and the 
future. They concern not just the intelli. 
gence officer but every good citizen. Some 
of their implications are frightening, 
One begins to wonder whom one can 
trust, what innocent comrade or loval 
friend may suddenly be discovered as 
the enemy. He may have any face.” 

To General Willoughby’s wrathy 
amazement, the Army did a quick te- 
treat. A few days after the report was 
published, a spokesman for the Public 
Information Division said there was no 
proof at hand to back up the charge 
against Miss Smedley. He said. too, that 
he felt the narrative style was open to 
question and that “philosophical” obser- 
vations, including the warning to beware 
of spy activities in the U.S., were out of 
place in an official account. 

In Tokyo, Willoughby was stunned. 
For one thing, he sensed a plot. The re- 
port, he told associates, had been issued 
at the Pentagon, then repudiated, in an 
effort to discredit him or General Mac- 
Arthur, or both. He complained that a 
preamble explaining the report as a 
study of espionage methods for use in 
Army schools had been omitted and an 
attached bibliography dropped. 

Since then, General Willoughby has 
been intent upon vindicating himself. 
He has sent his agents to Shanghai and 
Hong Kong for material to sustain the 
Smedley charges. (Miss Smedley and 
Sorge met in China.) And he is taking to 
the U.S. a tall stack of documents to sup- 
port his side of the argument. 

There are indications that in Wash- 
ington the outspoken General will pro- 
duce a long list of Americans whom he 
considers to have been implicated, in- 
nocently or otherwise, in the Sorge ring, 
including some in the State Department. 
This expectation has made some con- 
gressional foes of the Department espe- 
cially eager to hear the Willoughby story. 

It also is said in Tokyo that the Gen- 
eral will have an addition to the history 
of Pearl Harbor. He is expected to say 
that Sorge, in October, 1941, just before 
his arrest, informed Moscow that Japan, 
lacking a quick settlement with the U. S., 
planned to attack American and British 
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outposts, that the warning was relayed 
to Washington but disregarded. 

Thus, all signs are that the Willoughby 
testimony will make big headlines and 
have wide repercussions. The General’s 
personality will attract attention, too. 

Man in dispute. In Tokyo, the Gen- 
eral usually is hotly supported or ve- 
hemently criticized; there seems to be 
no middle ground. He is a strapping six- 
footer, with a ramrod erectness and a 
swarthy, lined face. He is called a stick- 
ler for punctilio, even a martinet, but 
one who can unbend and become a gay 
and charming companion. 

General Willoughby is an authority on 
food and wines and likes to give dinner 
parties. On these occasions, he shows 
himself as a cultured man of the world, 
witty, a brilliant conversationalist in four 
languages. At such a gathering he also 
has been known to propose a toast to 
“the second greatest military commander 
in the world, Francisco Franco.” 

The General, 59, was born in Ger- 
many, the son of a German aristocrat 
and an American mother. He came to the 
U.S. in his youth, took his mother’s 
name, was naturalized in 1910, and 
studied at Gettysburg College in Penn- 
sylvania. Soon afterward, he enlisted in 
the Army, served on the Mexican border 
and in World War I. His rise was rapid. 

Between wars, Willoughby was at- 
tracted by one of General MacArthur's 
annual reports as Chief of Staff. (He 
claimed at the time that he was the only 
Army officer who ever had read such a 
report through.) A correspondence and 
personal association began, as the result 
of which MacArthur called Willoughby 
to the Philippines in 1941 to be his in- 
telligence chief. 

The Japanese attack followed swiftly. 
Willoughby was one of the staff officers 
whom MacArthur chose to accompany 
him, on presidential orders, from Cor- 
regidor to Australia. He was at Mac- 
Arthur's side from that time until the 
Supreme Commander left Tokyo. 

With the MacArthur dismissal, Gen- 
eral Willoughby asked the Army for re- 
tirement. This has been granted but can- 
not become official until he reaches the 
United States. It will leave him free to 
make speeches as well as congressional 
appearances. 

The intelligence phases of the Korean 
campaign already have been discussed 
extensively in General MacArthur's testi- 
mony. General Willoughby will be asked 
about that, of course, but the emphasis 
will lie on the Sorge case, on what the 
General thinks are its lessons for the 
U.S., and on what happened to his re- 
port at the Pentagon. The conclusion of 
General Willoughby’s “unfinished busi- 
ness” seems to be many months and 
many big headlines away. 
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ELLOWS 


This is the type of offering that 
has enabled Bellows & Company to hold 
leadership in the wine and spirits trade 
since 1830. For 120 years the name of 
Bellows upon a label has stood for 
fine quality and good value. 
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Kentucky Straight Bourbon—mellow, mature, 
and of unmistakable excellence. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance) 
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INVESTORS FIND NEW TRENDS 


Dividends Decline and Taxes Are on Rise 


People with money to invest 
will do well to take a fresh look 
at the guideposts. They‘re chang- 
ing quite a bit. : 

Bonds, in some cases, look a 
little more attractive than they 
did. Some shares are not to be 
the big earners they were. 

Taxes, war business, labor 
costs, controls, all are factors to 
be studied by those seeking the 
most for their money. 


The investor, trying to protect him- 
self against a decline in the return on 
his money, needs to watch these 
trends: 

Business profits are not what they 
were a few months ago. 

In some important lines, earnings are 
in a decided downturn. 

War business, more and more, is tak- 
ing the place of civilian business. Selling 
to Government is not always as profit- 
able as selling to the public. 


Investor’s Return: 


1929 '30 '31’32'33 '34'35 '36'37'38'39 '40'41'42'43'44'45'46 '47'48'49 | 
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Business, over all, will pick up. The 
downturn in sales that has shown up in 
recent weeks is temporary. Profit picture, 
however, will be spotty. 

Taxes, high and due to go still higher, 
already are cutting heavily into the in- 
comes of corporations and stockholders. 

Dividends are off. Further declines, in 
many industries, appear likely. 

It isn’t only the drop in after-tax profits 
of corporations that cuts into the stock- 
holder’s return. There is the further fact 
that companies going in for war business 
are having to retain a major portion of 
their earnings to pay for new plants, new 
machinery and other costs of converting 
to war production. 

So the average stockholder shouldn't 
count on drawing the kind of dividends 
in 1951 that he drew in 1950. Profits 
and dividends last year were the highest 
ever seen in this country. 

Interest rates, on the other hand, are 
to be higher this year. Government is 
deliberately pushing rates up, trying to 
head off inflation. The return on corporate 
bonds, as on other bonds, is rising. 

Bonds, in relation to stocks, begin to 
look a bit more attractive than they have 
in recent years. 


Starting Down on Stocks, Up on Bonds 


FM A M 


This is not to say that stocks have sud. 
denly become a bad _ investment, By 
comparison with previous boom periods, 
stock prices, on the whole, still are low in 
relation to earnings and dividends. Bond 
yield, even after the recent rise, is just 
half the yield on common stocks. 

What current trends do mean is that 
high profits and high dividends are not 
the automatic proposition they were just 
a few months ago. A good many com- 
panies, facing higher costs and fixed 
selling prices for their products, are like- 
ly to get caught in a squeeze. 

There is a growing feeling among in- 
vestment men, therefore, that the time 
has come to exercise more care, to pay 
closer attention to what’s ahead in partic- 
ular industries and companies. 

This analysis of the outlook is aimed 
at providing some guideposts. 

Profits in the first quarter of 1951, 
after taxes, were above those of the 
same period of 1950. But when first- 
quarter profits this year are compared 
with those of the record fourth quarter of 
1950, the trend is definitely downward. 
That point is not to be overlooked. 

General Motors reported that its earn- 
ings in first quarter, 1951, were 32 per 
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VACATION HEADQUARTERS, U. 
Along with the finest oil products, Ame 
200,000 service stations provide clean 
rooms, distribute over 100 million road maps 
a year, offer many other free services. 


MT. RUSHMORE NATIONAL MONUMENT 
in the Black Hills of South Dakota, and other 
famed National parks will be visited by 33 
million motorists this year. 8 out of 10 U.S. 
vacationists now travel by car. 
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TAKING, THE HOLIDAY 


traveling over roads 


their tax dollars have built. The U. S. motorist has paid over 19 billion dollars in State gasoline taxes alone since 
. 


1920; 7 billion since World War II. 


AMERICA HITS THE ROAD 


Oil powers a 30-billion-mile 


Americans vacationing by car thi: 
travel more than 30 billion mile 
crease of almost 60 per cent since 1940. 
With over half this travel concentrated in 
June, July and August, thousands of service 
stations will be working day and night to take 
care of vacationists. Nationwide, gasoline de- 
mand jumps millions of gallons a day. And it 
skyrockets in the mountains, at the beaches, 
on the super-highways and the side roads, too. 
Yet with thousands of oil companies— job- 
bers, distributors, dealers— competing for va- 


trip for U. $. vacationists 


cation business, wherever U. S. families travel 
this summer they will find ample supplies of 
gasoline. 

In peace or war, America’s privately- 
managed oil companies provide the public 
with up-to-the-minute service as well as the 
finest oil products at the world’s lowest prices. 

This has come about because free men, over 
the years, have constantly tried to outdo their 
competitors. The benefits of this competition 
go to you and the nation. 


* Latest estimates of the American Automobile Association 


Oil Industry Information Committee, AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 50 W. 50th St., New York 20 


gasoline prices help make vacation travel easy for 
millions of car owners. Today’s high quality gasoline 
costs about the same as gasoline did 25 years ago— 
only taxes are higher. 


EVERY SUMMER weekend vacation-bound 
motorists stream out of U. S. cities. With car 
ownership at an all-time peak, Americans now 
average one automobile for every 4 people— 
have more motor vehicles than telephones. 




















lts Every Ounce 
a Mans Whisky ! 


No Wonder It’s Kentucky’s 
Favorite Straight Bourbon 


JUST TAKE A LOOK at the record and you’ll 
see why you can be sure Early Times will 
make a hit with you. 

In Kentucky—where they have the best 
to choose from—they’ve made Early Times 
the No. 1 Straight Bourbon in the Bourbon 
state for years! 

Your first taste of Early Times will tell 
you why. It’s every ounce a man’s whisky 
- - - hearty, full-bodied, yet delightfully 
smooth. Tonight treat yourself to a real hit. 
Ask for Early Times. 


EARLY TIMES 


Lrey Ounce a Mans Whisky 


THIS WHISKY IS 4 YEARS OLD ¢ 86 PROOF 
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Special Report 
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cent below the quarterly average for 
1950. 

Chrysler reported a 58 per cent de- 
cline from the 1950 average. 

The automobile industry is, perhaps, 
an extreme example. These companies 
have been hit hard by rising costs. price 
controls, heavy taxes and slowdowns 
caused by the shift to war output. 

The same trend, however, on a less 
pronounced scale, is apparent in many 
other industries. a 

Firms on the Dow-Jones industrial 
stock list showed a 12 per cent drop in 
average profits in first quarter, 1951, as 
compared with the 1950 average. 

Within these averages, there are wide 
variations. Some lines continued to show 
gains, despite the general decline. Care- 
ful selection of stocks, in other words, 
can pay off. 

The trends suggest that the best bet. 
so far as near-term corporate profits are 
concerned, is to be found in industries 
that meet these tests: 

Labor costs, relative to unit out- 
put, are low. 

Demand for the industry’s prod- 
ucts is heavy. 

Shift to war business is small. 

As examples of industries that, in gen- 
eral, meet these tests: chemicals, drugs, 
oils, beverages, stone, clay and _ glass 
products, textiles, some steels. 

Taxes, too, must be considered in 
measuring the outlook for a company’s 
profits. 

As a general rule, it can be said that a 
company has some tax protection if its 
earnings have been stable over a period 
of years. That’s true because the excess- 
profits tax applies only to earnings above 
“normal.” What is “normal” depends 
upon how much the company earned in 
the years 1946-49. 

Then, too, there are specific relief 
provisions for certain industries—televi- 
sion, railroads, utilities. Steel companies 
and others with big capital investments 
relative to profits get some protection. 

At best, however, corporate taxes bear 
down hard. The regular rate, aside from 
the excess-profits tax, rises to 47 per 
cent. Ceiling effective rate, regular and 
excess-profits combined, is 62 per cent. 
The House Ways and Means Committee 
wants to raise the regular rate to 52 per 
cent and the combined ceiling to 67 per 
cent. That would be a boost of 5 percent- 
age points. The increase, in the end, may 
not be more than 3 points. It probably 
won't be less than that. 

Tax rise, when it comes, is expected to 
hit one half of 1951 profits. The proposed 
5-point boost would cut heavily into 
fourth-quarter earnings. To _ illustrate: 
General Motors earned $1.58 a share in 
first quarter, 1951. If GM’s tax had been 
5 points higher, the per-share profit 
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would have been cut 14 per cent, to 

$1.36. 

Dividends, in advance of this com- 
ing tax increase, show the trend. 

In first quarter, 1951, dividends were 
at an annual rate of 9.2 billion dollars. 
That’s the official estimate, seasonally 
adjusted. In fourth quarter, 1950, divi- 
dend rate was 11.3 billions. 

A 5-point increase in the corporate tax 
rate could pull dividends down to an an- 
nual rate of 7 billions in second half, 
1951, assuming no change in retained 
earnings. 

The trend to date in stock yields, as 
compared with bond yields, is shown in 
the chart on page 40. Figures used here 
are based on those of Moody’s Investors 
Service—200 common stocks and a com- 
posite of corporate bonds in all grades. 

The gap between stock yields and 
bond yields per dollar invested, though 
still wide by past boom standards, is be- 
ginning to narrow. The trend is slow, not 
abrupt, but it is worth watching. 

In 1929, when stock prices reached 
the highest point ever, stocks yielded 
considerably less than bonds. In 1946, 
before the postwar bear market started, 
the yields were close together. By No- 
vember, 1950, stocks were yielding 6.8 
per cent, bonds 2.9. That was a spread 
of 3.9 points. 

In April, 1951, stock yields were off to 
6.2 per cent. Bonds gained to 3.1. In five 
months, the gap had narrowed by .8 of a 
point. 

Stock prices react to many factors 
other than the dollars-and-cents figures 
on earnings and yields. Ups and downs 
of the war affect the market. So do con- 
trols, fears of inflation or a business set- 
back, personal and corporate taxes. 

On the basis of earnings and dividends 
alone, however, there is nothing in the 
picture to suggest that a severe bear mar- 
ket is in the making. 

On the Dow-Jones industrial list, the 
average price at the recent high was 9.8 
times the indicated first-quarter earning 
rate. That was a higher price-earnings 
ratio than in recent years, but still far be- 
low the ratios of previous boom peaks. 

It is important, however, to note that 
current price-earnings ratios vary widely 
from industry to industry and company 
to company. In the fast-growing chem- 
ical industry, for example, stocks are 
selling at 10 to 20 times earnings. Steel 
stocks, on the other hand, sell at 5 to 7 
times earnings. 

Some companies will be hit much 
harder than others by price controls, by 
rising labor costs and by taxes. Profits, 
over all, should stay high, at least 
through 1952. But many companies will 
be squeezed. Averages can be deceiving. 
That's why investors are being advised 
to select with care. 
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truck to best advantage by 
getting the most out of it. 
CLARK attachments for 
CLARK fork-lift trucks 


enable you to do just that. 


Interchangeable in most cases 
with standard forks, these 
attachments make a fork-truck 
many machines in one—a 

truck out of which maximum 
rather than just normal 

benefits are derived. And all this 
at a cost so low that it is 

quickly and painlessly absorbed. 
To make the most of your 
fork-lift trucks—to discover uses 
for them that might not have 
occurred to you, check with your 
CLARK Dealer (he’s listed in the 


Yellow Pages of your telephone 
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book) or fill out the coupon below 
and send it to us attached to 
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‘OPERATION DIXIE’: UNION SETBACK 


Textile-Strike Collapse Points to Weakness 


Southern workers still fight 
shy of joining unions. AFL and 
CIO have little to show for a 
10-million-dollar recruiting cam- 


paign. 

Wage rates remain lower than 
in the North. Union gains in some 
fields are offset in part by losses 
in textile industry. 


ATLANTA, GA. 

Unions are not getting very far in 
organizing Southern workers. Five 
years of recruiting, at a cost of around 
10 million dollars, has fallen far short 
of bringing into the AFL and the CIO 
the number of members they set out 
to get. 

Collapse of a textile strike in eight 
States points up the weakness of unions 
in the South. This strike, in the begin- 
ning, affected only a small portion of the 
South’s textile industry. In the end, when 
the strikers went back to work, they had 
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BUT MOST SOUTHERN PLANTS ARE UNORGANIZED .. . 


no wage increase to show for their five 
weeks of idleness. 

In spite of hard campaigning for new 
members by the AFL and the CIO, many 
Southern industries remain largely non- 
union. Lumber, furniture, apparel and 
chemicals are in this group. In textiles, 
where there is a strong membership in 
the North, unions have run into a stone 
wall of resistance and actually have lost 
ground since their organizing campaign 
started in 1946. 

Failure to make progress in textiles 
is considered significant, since this is the 
South’s leading manufacturing industry. 
Both employers and workers view the 
industry as the key to unionization of 
the region. 

An on-the-ground survey, covering a 
number of Southern States, shows the 
results of five years of “Operation Dixie” 
and other unionizing drives of the AFL 
and the CIO. 

Membership of Southern unions is 
difficult to measure, since no impartial 
figures are available. CIO claims it has 
950,000 members in the South, out of a 
total claimed membership of about 6 





. . » THE AVERAGE WORKER FAILS TO JOIN 


million in the U.S. and Canada. The 
Southern figure represents gain of 
550,000 over the claimed strength jn 
1946 when CIO’s “Operation Dixie” be. 
gan. At that time, the CIO set its goal at 
more than a million new members in the 
South in the first year. 

The AFL claims more new members 
than the CIO in the five-year period but 
issues no figures. AFL had a larger mem- 
bership in the South at the start, with 
much of its strength in service trades 
and craft unions, such as the building 
trades. 

Wage rates in Southern industry re- 
main substantially lower than in the 
North. Workers receive about 15 per 
cent less than in Northern areas, on the 
average. Textile pay rates currently are 
about 10 per cent lower in the South 
than in Northern mills. 

New industries, as a result, are moving 
into the South. Hundreds of millions of 
dollars are being spent on new factories 
to make synthetic fibers, textiles, furni- 
ture, paper, chemicals, machinery, gar- 
ments. Eighty per cent of the nation’s 
cotton and rayon spinning and weaving 





After five years and 10 million dollars—little to show 
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industry now is in the South, and more 
mills are planned. 

Unions are gaining relatively few mem- 
pers from this industrial migration, and 
even the most optimistic union leaders 
predict that it will be years. before the 
South is thoroughly organized. Textile 
mills that move to the South usually hire 
workers from surrounding rural areas. To 
most of these workers unions are some- 
thing strange. Because of difficulties un- 
ion leaders have encountered in keeping 
textile mills organized, there has been a 
shift of energy to other industries. 

Union gains often consist of member- 
ship increases in industries where the 
unions had a foothold before the war 
and under War Labor Board policies. 
The unions have managed, in most cases, 
to hold on to wartime memberships in 
the South. It is generally agreed by em- 
ployers, union officials and impartial ob- 
servers that the postwar organizing drives 
served to check a slump in union strength 
caused by layoffs in Southern defense 
plants at the war's end. 

Southern industries that are organized 
today are largely the ones that were un- 
ionized before the much-publicized drives 
began. These include steel, aluminum, 
autos, cigarettes, rubber, mining, rail- 
roads, building trades and various others. 
In rubber, steel and autos, there have 
been important gains in recent years in 
the number of plants under contract. 

Unions have made some progress in a 
few new fields. The AFL, for example, 
has made headway in the pulp and paper 
industry, and shows gains in food proc- 
essing. CIO Packinghouse Workers has 
added members in meat packing. Gains 
also are reported in oil refineries, ma- 
chinery, electrical trades, telephones and 
public transportation. Millwork plants are 
fairly well organized. 

Unorganized fields, on the other 
hand, are fairly numerous. Lumbering 
and its products make up the second- 
largest employing industry in the South, 
and unions have had little success there. 
Logging crews, isolated and often made 
up of farm hands, are difficult to organ- 
ize. Unions have made little progress in 
organizing sawmills in North Carolina, 
and CIO admits that only about 8 per 
cent of Georgia’s lumbering industry is 
organized. 

Furniture plants remain largely non- 
union, despite some union gains. The 
CIO now is putting extra efforts into re- 
cruiting furniture workers. Union strength 
in apparel industries mostly is confined 
to the bigger cities. In the entire South, 
it is estimated that fewer than 10 per 
cent of the apparel workers are union- 
ized. 

The chemical industry in the South is 
growing so fast that unions cannot keep 
up with it. 

Textiles are providing the biggest 
roadblock to union drives. More than one 
out of every four production workers in 
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Railroad Freight Charges... 
aaa Smallest Part of rising prices 
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And now look—in 
June, 1946, nearly a 
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Let’s start back in 1939 
—at the beginning of 
World War II — with 
wholesale prices and the 
average revenue rail- 
roads get for hauling a 
ton of freight one mile* 
... Standing even 


*Prices are as reported in the Index Numbers of 
Wholesale Prices issued by the U. S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Ton-mile revenue, while not an exact measure of 
freight rates, measures what railroads get, on the 
average, for hauling a ton of freight one mile, 


year after V-J Day— 
commodity prices had 
already gone up 46%. 


But railroad average 
ton-mile revenue was 
still right back where 
it had been before the 
war. 


SA fos0CtTIOH OF 


By July, 1949, prices 
had moved way up 
to 98%. 


While railroad reve- 
nue per ton per mile 
had gone up only 38%. 


MERICAN 


Since then, prices 
have kept on going 

. and now they are 
way up there—133%. 


But railroad ton-mile 


revenue has stayed 
about the same. 


AMUMROADS 


Transportation Building e Washington 6, D. C. 
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FROM ARGENTINA 


The fast regular steamship service 
provided by Delta Line from Argen- 
tina, enables South American fruit 
growers to deliver their harvest to the 
United States when the fruits are at 
their finest and our own out of season. 
Modern refrigeration, makes it pos- 
sible for Delta Line to carry perish- 
able delicacies thousands of miles to 
new market places. Importers in Mid- 
Continent U. S. are receiving South 
American commodities in ever in- 
creasing quantities via Delta Line and 
U.S. Gulf Ports because favorable in- 
land freight rates from ship to con- 
sumer afford them added savings. 





MISSISSIPPI SHIPPING CO., JNC., NEW ORLEANS 


Offices: 
St. Louis 


Chicago New York 
Washington 
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the South are employed in textile mills. 
There are about 2,300 mills in Virginia, 
the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee and, in lesser numbers, in Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana and Texas. This indus- 
try tends to set the wage rates as well as 
labor policies for the South. That is one 
reason why CIO centered its organizing 
efforts in the textile industry from the 
beginning of “Operation Dixie.” 

The CIO Textile Workers signed up a 
number of mills and AFL’s United Tex- 
tile Workers won contracts in a few 
cases, but most mills remain nonunion. 
Some of the largest chains of mills could 
not be organized despite expensive cam- 
paigns. 

Out of 111 bargaining elections held 
in the last three years, the CIO textile 
union won 48 and lost 63. When a union 
wins an election, it often has trouble 
getting the millowner to sign a contract, 
after entering into negotiations. Others 
decline to renew agreements when they 
expire, on the ground that the union no 
longer represents the workers. 

In Georgia, for example, unions, by 
their own admission, today have fewer 
contracts than they had in 1946. They 
had 15 mills under contract then, but 
now there are 11 CIO and two AFL 
mills. Unions have bargaining rights in 
another half dozen Georgia mills but 
cannot get contracts. 

In the Carolinas, where there are 
more mills, the unions report they have 
a higher percentage under contract but 
not enough to satisfy them. The difficulty 
in getting and keeping contracts results 
in the collapse of many local unions. In 
such cases, organizers say that employers 
“smashed” the unions, while manage- 
ment says the members drifted out of 
the unions. 

Union strength in textiles, therefore, 
is diminishing. The CIO now claims to 
represent about 120,000 of the 650,000 
textile workers in the South. Of this num- 
ber, however, only about 90,000 are un- 
der CIO contracts, by the union’s figures. 
The CIO formerly reported that it had 
20 per cent of the employes under con- 
tract, but this figure now is down to 14 
per cent. Addition of the AFL strength 
would bring the total under contract to 
about 15 per cent. 

CIO prospects for recruiting new mem- 
bers in textiles were hurt by the recent 
strike. The union called off the walkout 
without forcing any concessions from 
management. The strike was ended in 
response to an appeal from the Federal 
Mediation Service, which appointed a 
panel to try to bring about new agree- 
ments. Employers, however, contended 
the strike was broken, that large num- 
bers of strikers had returned to their 
jobs before the union acted to end the 
walkout. 
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Largest Selling 


Towel for 
Industrial and 
Institutional 
Use... 





Best for office buildings, schools, hos- 
pitals, stores, factories. Fast drying, 
soft, absorbent, lint-free, economical, 
Available through your loca! paper 
merchant, Write for samples. Ad- 
dress Dept. U-7. 


A PRODUCT OF 


Wael spew y 
ompany 


Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS. 





* 
Moving soon? 

Surely you do not want to miss even one 
copy of this up-to-the-minute-news mago- 
zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time 
the change is to become effective. And 
please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Heip us to serve 
you promptly. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave. Dayton 1, Ohio 





YOU'RE KING 
FOR A DAY 


...for a week... 
or for as long as 
you stay at the 
St. Moritz. Our 
continental 
atmosphere 

D} crowns your 
every hour with charm and comfort. 
Rates: Single $6.00, Double 
$8.00, Suites from $14.00. 











$T. MORITZ 
ON-THE- PARK 
50 Central Park South, New York 
Charles G. Taylor, President 
Frank W. Case, Gen. Mgr. 
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Reasons for failure of the union 
drives in textiles are varied. 

The unions contend that employers 
have conducted a systematic counter- 
drive to block organizing, with help of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The unions main- 
tain that this law encourages employers 
to threaten shutdowns, to dismiss work- 
ers for joining unions and to wear down 
the unions by stalling off bargaining. De- 
lays in settlement of union cases by the 
National Labor Relations Board, which 
often takes years, also are charged by 
union leaders. 

Employers deny that the Taft-Hartley 
Act is an important factor, and contend 
that Southern workers, as a rule, do not 
want unions. Both sides agree that em- 
ployers have spoiled one union argument 
by raising wages and giving other bene- 
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FURNITURE WORKERS LISTEN 
They‘re next on the list 


fits voluntarily, matching anything the 
ClO could get in other Southern mills. 
Union rivalry has added to organizing 
troubles. In many industries, the AFL 
and CIO are competing against each 
other for members. Sometimes, as in 
hosiery, an independent union takes part, 
too. Often the result is a vote to exclude 
all unions from a shop. Also, the CIO 
and AFL spend time raiding each other’s 
organized plants. 
Expenses of the Southern drives 
have been high for both AFL and CIO. 
Each apparently spent about a million 
dollars annually on the campaigns, with 
even higher outlays in some years. Costs 
included salaries of large staffs of or- 
ganizers and purchases of radio time. Last 
year, for example, the CIO was paying 
for 120 radio programs. The return on 
this investment, in new members, has 
been relatively small. 
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WHERE PRODUCTION, COUNTS...TYPING IS ELECTRIC 
and the typewriter used is the Remington 


gli owny” 





Yes, American Industry has discov- 
ered that Remington Electri-con- 
omy Typewriters can turn out more 
work, better work in less time and with 
less effort . . . so essential in these 
critical days that call for peak out- 
put in the office to assure peak pro- 
duction in the plant. 

Vital records, accurate statistics, 
multiple reports, legible carbon cop- 
ies, distinctive correspondence — 
these and many others are prepared 
swiftly . . . and with electric ease 
with this magnificent new electric 
typewriter. Mail the coupon below 
for the amazing economy story. 


72, P 72 THE FIRST NAME 


Remington Rand, Room 2057,315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


(C Yes, I would like a FREE copy of folder RE 8353 describing the new Electri-conomy. 
( I would like FREE Electri-conomy Test in my office—without obligation of course. 


IN TYPEWRITERS 
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State 
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When you think 
of Pittsburgh’s 


NEW 
BUSINESSES... 











Over a hundred firms have located 
new plants or other operations in 
the Pittsburgh district since 1947 
—and many of them have selected 
Peoples First National to handle 
their Pittsburgh banking needs. 

If you’re thinking of joining 
the ‘‘Parade to Pittsburgh,”’ 
Peoples First National will wel- 
come the opportunity to serve 
you with the complete facilities 
of one of the nation’s largest 
banks... with 18 banking offices 
which conveniently place these 
facilities in principal industrial 
and commercial areas of the city 
. .. with alert, progressive man- 
agement that co-operates with 
you on every financial problem. 
Our officers will be glad to give 
you complete information. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F.D.1.C. 
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Return Role for Gold: 
It Backs French Money 


Free gold market gets official 
nod in France. System has be- 
come a limited gold standard. 

French Government uses free 
market to help bolster public con- 
fidence in the franc. 

What French people want is a 
full-fledged gold standard. They 
won't get it soon. 

Free market is big business. 
French gold hoards are worth an 
estimated 3.7 billions. 


PARIS 


A kind of gold standard is operating 
in France once more. It is limited and 
unofficial, but important to the French 
currency system just the same. 

Basis of this partial gold standard is 
France’s free market in gold. 

The free market is encouraged by the 
French Government itself. From time 


to time, in a roundabout way, the Goy. 
ernment feeds some of its own gold into 
this market, to be sold to hoarders at 
premium prices. 

These sales help to hold down the free. 
market price of gold in terms of francs. 
The franc, in turn, is given some measure 
of stability. 

It amounts to a kind of double-deck 
currency system—gold on one deck, franes 
on the other. 

What the people of France really want, 
after 32 years of progressive inflation, 
is a full-fledged gold standard. The Goy- 
ernment is not, and probably will not 
be for many years, in position to under- 
take that. There isn’t enough gold in the 
official reserves to establish a gold stand- 
ard of the traditional type. The French 
public lacks confidence in the Govern- 
ment and in the stability of the franc. 
A return to a real gold: standard proba- 
bly would lead to a run on gold that 
would quickly exhaust the official re- 
serves. 

But, for the time being, the free-gold 
market helps to satisfy those Frenchmen 





and Means Committee. 


Present Proposed 
Tax Tax 

Liquor, fifth (100 proof) $ 1.80 $ 2.10 
Beer, bottle 2.4¢ 2.7¢ 
Still wine, gallon 

(14%-21%) “  60¢ 67¢ 
Champagne, half pint 15c 17¢ 
Medicinal alcohol, 

galion $:3 $1 
Liquor retailers’ tax, 

per year $27.50 $50.00 
Cigarettes, package 7c 8c 
Gasoline, gallon 1.5¢ 2c 
Automobiles 7% 10% 
Motorcycles 7% 10% 
Trucks, buses 5% 8% 
Auto parts 5% 8% 
Domestic telegrams 25 % 20% 
Electric dishwashers, 

razors, power 

mowers, etc. 0 10% 
Television sets, radios, 

phonographs, records 10% 15% 





EXCISES: SOME CUTS, MANY RAISES 


Excise changes—many increases, a few reductions—are recommended by the House Ways 


Rates, under the Committee's bill, do not go as high as President Truman wants them to go. 

The Committee rejects proposed increases on refrigerators, deep freezers, air-conditioning 
units, cigars, golf greens fees and local telephone service. Proposed new taxes are voted down 
on vacuum cleaners, sewing machines, washing machines, rugs, furniture, soft drinks, candy, 
chewing gum, used cars, boats, china and glassware. 

Action by the House Committee is not final. Excise changes will be worked over many times, 
in both the House and Senate, before the tax bill becomes law. New rates, whatever they are, 
probably will take effect in October or November. 

Rate changes that the Committee tentatively recommends: 





Present Proposed 
Tax Tax 


Golf clubs, tennis 

racquets, etc. 10% 15% 
Footballs, other sporting 

goods used largely 


by schools 10% 0 
Admission to high-school 

sports, benefits, etc. 20% 0 
Baby oils, powders, 

lotions 20% 0 


Fountain pens, mechani- 
cal pencils, cigarette 


lighters 0 20% 
Pipes, cigar and cigarette 

holders 0 20 % 
Photographic apparatus 25% 20 % 
Photo films 15% 20% 
Bookmakers’ gross 

receipts 0 10% 
Slot machines, per year $150 $250 
Bowling alleys, pool 

tables, per year $20 $25 
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Want to create 
the brain for an 


electrical robot ? 





JACK HEINTZ does it! 





J&H CONTROL SYSTEMS 
are electrical nerve centers, 
tailor-made for particular 
planes. Each unit centralizes 
inter-related devices need- 
ed to control and protect 
the generating system from 
short circuits, over-voltage, 
reverse current and other 
specific faults. Plug-in fea- 
ture permits instant replace- 
ment and easy servicing. 


In modern planes, as many as six generators feed one main power 
system. The problems of control and protection are exceedingly com- 
plex. Yet they are handled automatically by J&H “‘brains” no larger 
than a table radio—and as easily plugged in and out. 

These Rotomotive devices provide centralized control of each gener- 
ator and, in addition, protect against electrical faults. 

This idea of complete, self-contained electrical systems control for 
aircraft typifies the Jack & Heintz pioneering approach to solving 
unusual problems. 

Shrinking size and weight, without compromising performance, is 
a technique applied to all J&H Rotomotive equipment. Many diversi- 
fied products can benefit from the unique engineering know-how we 
are now focusing on aircraft control systems, generators, starters and 
other equipment. When you face the need for compact, controlled 
power—tailored to fit—remember, Jack & Heintz does it! 


New Booklet on Rotomotive Equipment—24-page picture story may help 
you improve defense equipment now, commercial products later. Write, on 
your company letterhead, for free copy of “Jack & Heintz does it!”. 
Address JACK & HEINTZ... Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


Jack « Hentz 
@ 
ter OW —_ 
EQUIPMENT 


: , . j \ ; 
means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices designed to solve 
unusual problems of developing power, controlling it, or using it 
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_..to PROFITABLE 
Contracts and Sales! 


®@ are just that; a short cut to profit- 
able contracts. 

@ are early news, issued daily, about 
construction jobs to be built... and 
about bidding and awards of contracts 
as these individual jobs progress. 

® are available to cover your trading 
area, from a single county to 37 
eastern states. 

® give you the information you need 
on just those jobs you can sell. 


With Dodge Reports 


® you know who and where your pros- 
pects are and when they should be 
seen. 

® you multiply your (salesmen’s) time 
by saving (them) many useless trips. 


Without Dodge Reports 


® you would spend far more time 
looking for opportunities than you 
have to. 

@ you may never have a chance to bid 
many of your best opportunities. 

@ you can’t keep informed on the 
changing factors and may lose out by 
not knowing whom to see and when 
to see them. 

Why not use the best sales tools 
available ? 

Thousands of firms are using 
Dodge Reports profitably, year 
after year, and have been over the 
past 59 years. 


For complete details F.W. DODGE 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
—while you think of it 
eee oe i em tee “* 
I would like to see some I 
Dodge Reports on _ business 





I 

| within my area. I do business | 
East of the Rockies. CORPORATION | 
| | 
| Co RR EE Ee I 
| Penta. :.s0 MeGirGwraes <owssnesewessenen cass 
I 

{ NOD .''n nh bt ocean 6 k~ sen Race wes | 
! Dodge REPORTS 

l Construction News Division 

| F.W. Dodge Corp., 119 W. 40 St, N-y.18 | 
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who are so fearful of further inflation that 
they are willing to pay premium prices 
for gold. 

The International Monetary Fund, 
with the support of the United States 
and some other members, has been try- 
ing to break up these premium-price 
sales, but its efforts have met with little 
success. The Fund especially dislikes 
premium sales in cases where, as in 
France, they are officially approved. 

Free-market dealings in gold are 
big business. In the Paris market for in- 
ternal dealings alone, the annual turnover 
is estimated at 800 million dollars. That 
figure is on the basis of the official gold 
price, $35 an ounce. 

The center of the legalized free mar- 
ket in France is a room in the Paris Stock 
Exchange. Admittance is limited to 
traders, who include many small agents 
and bankers. Trading sessions last one 
hour, from noon until 1 o’clock. 

Before and after these sessions, gold 
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—Williamson 4s 
FROM AFRICAN GOLD MINE... 
. . . to French hoarders 





is resold all over the country at varying 
rates. Gold coins bring big premiums, be- 
cause they are in great demand for 
hoarding. 

The ultimate buyers are mostly farm- 
ers, many of whom refuse any other form 
of saving, and businessmen who like to 
keep their liquid assets in gold as a 
hedge against inflation. 

Private hoards of gold around the 
world increased in 1950 by an estimated 
400 million dollars. That was nearly as 
much as was added to official gold re- 
serves during the year. Hoarding demand 
comes mainly from France, India and 
the Middle East. 

French gold hoards now are estimated 
at roughly 3.7 billion dollars, or around 
$88 per person. 

South Africa is the principal source of 
the new gold that finds its way into free 
markets and private hoards. That country 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


DEFEAT YOUR WORST ENEMY 


FIRE gives no warning of attack. 
It is a real and constant threat. 
Statistics show that most FIRES 
occur when help is away. Defeat 
FIRE. Let us show you how GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers discover and 
stop FIRE. And save money...too. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 











WELCOME 
TO ENGLAND 
“|, CHANNEL SWIMMERS !|| 
YES, WE ACCEPT 


Swimming over? Flying over? Going by 
ship? Your money is safest in the form 
of National City Bank Travelers Checks. 
Spendable like cash. . promptly refunded 
if lost or stolen. Cost only 75c per $100. 
Good until used. Buy them at your bank! 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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is selling up to 40 per cent of its gold 
output, or about 400,000 ounces a month, 
for “industrial purposes,” drawing free- 
market prices for it. 

Much of the gold that is sold to com- 
mercial buyers is shipped to European 
refineries and made into wire for in- 
dustrial use, then shipped to other 
countries, where it is rerefined into pure 
gold and offered for sale in the monetary 
trade. 

The price of gold on the free market 
fluctuates widely. It reached a peak of 
$43.80 an ounce on January 8, after a 
wave of speculation that followed the 
Chinese intervention in the Korean war. 
Since then, the price has eased off to 
around $41.50. Growing South African 
sales have had a depressing effect on the 
market. Also, there has been a fear of 
Government interference. 

The U.S. Treasury, all along, has con- 
tinued to offer gold to other governments 
at $35 an ounce. At that bargain price, 


y 
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PARIS STOCK EXCHANGE 
Francs are snubbed for gold 


it has found many takers. The Treasury’s 
gold stocks have been reduced from 24.2 
billion dollars to 21.8 billion since the 
Korean war started. 

France, among other countries, has 
bought some U.S. gold. The French 
Government denies that it has resold 
any of that gold in the free market. 

Actually, the French Government’s 
own dealings in the free market have 
been small. Nearly all the gold sold there 
is privately owned. 

But that market does get recognition 
by the French Government. It has be- 
come, in reality, an integral part of the 
French currency system. Authorities ad- 
mit that the Government could not sup- 
press the free market if it were to try. 

Official decision, therefore, was to go 
along with this market and make it help 
to bolster the public’s confidence in the 
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"lin the new LG 
power roof ventilator 


...to exhaust from flues 
or duct systems... 






An amazing success in just a few short months! Architects, 
engineers and contractors have proved to themselves that this 
new ILG power roof ventilator is the modern answer to posi- 
tive, controlled exhaust from flues or duct systems, regardless 
of wind or weather conditions. 

A radically new design with money-saving, high efficiency 
features, the ILG ““PRV” may be the solution to your ven- 
tilating problem. For complete data on exceptional air de- 
liveries over a wide range of pressures, call nearby Branch 
Office (consult classified directory) or send coupon. 


VENTILATION 





FREE! Helpful 4-Page Folder 
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Free! New engi- 


[] Send free bulletin No. 1901 








Name 
neering data bulletin 
Aiddvess No. 1901 gives fea- 
tures, sizes, capacities, 
City State dimensions, 
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We’ve Been Asked: aA 
——o 
. e) 
Complete Insurance Service HOW BUILDING , 
IS CONTROLLED a 
~ ( 
nCANADA : 
s all residential building now being 
restricted? el 
The same complete underwriting counsel, engineering and It ie to the extent that terms of credit t 
claim service characteristic of our service in the United hi fa SS 
States is available throughout all the Provinces of Canada. . oa 
But can anyone build a home if he can eral | 
If your company has interests in Canada, you are invited find the money? aie 
to investigate the advantages to be gained through our Yes, that’s true in most cases. There is 
no shutoff in home building as during Is sor 
services. Write for information on your business letterhead World War II. One recent limitation jg wil 
to any one of our offices listed below. that a person must get a permit from the Yes, v 
National Production Authority before he to be 
can start to build a home costing more establ 
MARSH & McLENNAN than $35,000. But there is no such te- cilities 
OD a SR striction on the building of less expen- gas di 
sive houses. Construction usually can go ing n 
Insurance Brokers ahead if the builder can find ways tof |) permi 
PO ih Cee ee a fe enn nance it and can get the materials need- 
PERT ATIRS ASU RRES SS AEA AUST ae ed. With new rules coming out, some Is ine 
Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh people get the idea that residential car 
Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland building is being stopped, but that is The n 
Buffalo Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London not so. $ to 
ies | 
Just what are the credit restrictions on build 
building? ually i 
Down-payment requirements of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board vary according to the What 
cost of the residence. Down payment on on 
a small house costing up to $5,000 can First 
be as low as 10 per cent of cost. But the pr 
this rises to 50 per cent for a structure fense | 
costing more than $24,250 and built for welfar 
one to four families. For large apart- wheth 
ments and hotels, the down payment also refusa 
is 50 per cent, based upon the value per tentio1 
family unit. Purpose of these restrictions tions 
is to cut down on residential building churcl 
and to save scarce materials for the most oped 
urgent needs. get a 
a HL or boy 
ii 1° Are permits needed for residential 
a building? Is pro 
' Latest order of National Production Au- Yes. N 
thority calls for permits to build apart- consid 
ments or other structures for four or more ship” 
families if the buildings are more than 
SCHOOL OR FACTORY, which? In the best possible working conditions — three stories. Authorization also is re- Wher 
Santa Clara County they both look sur- the highest standards of operating effi- ired if -e than 25 tons of steel is te Permi 
prisingly alike — and this is why. Here ciency. Other plus factors include quick, apnea aguante ger nr magi (1 spe 
at the southern tip of San Francisco Bay, economical access to major markets and be used in such a building. But no per- NPAF 
industries have the necessary room to materials , cooperative labor, adequate mit is needed for individual homes cost- ment 
expand. Plants are designed to provide power and a high degree of liveability ! ing less than $35,000. headq 
bia. F 
WRITE TODAY for your FREE copy What about stores and other com: J cation 
of “New Industry Speaks’, a booklet mercial buildings? Hartfc 
of important facts about this area. Stores and most commercial structures burgh. 
SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE require NPA permits. This means an Jackso 
Dept. 16 ° San Jose 23, California office building, bank, restaurant, barber Cleve] 
Cinee's a7 Food 3p nif CLARA COUNTY shop, garage, service station, shoe or leans. 
Division, San Jose tailor shop. Also banned except by spe- Mo.. | 
xX Lincoln High DECENTRALIZED? YES! cial authorization 's the building bs: Houst 
School, San Jose Loan ISOLATED? NOT theaters, dance halls and most places for cisco. 
—_ amusement or recreation. There are Fed- Oreg. 
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Rules Are Tighter 
@ Restrictions are being tightened 


on building of homes and other 
structures. 


eControl is exercised through 
credit rules and limits on build- 
ing permits. 

@ Use of steel and other scarce ma- 
terials is reduced by new regu- 
lations. 











eral Reserve restrictions on credit for 
some types of commercial building. 


ls some commercial building allowed 
without a permit? 

Yes, unless more than 25 tons of steel is 
to be used. This includes wholesale food 
establishments and wholesale-supply fa- 
cilities for fuel-oil, gasoline and coal and 
gas distributing systems. Buildings cost- 
ing no more than $5,000 do not need 
permits. 


Is industry limited in plants that it 
can build? 

The new restriction on use of more than 

25 tons of steel, without a permit, ap- 

plies to new plants and other industrial 

buildings. But otherwise no permit us- 

ually is required at this time. 


What does NPA consider in passing 

on building applications? 
First consideration is given to whether 
the proposed project would help the de- 
fense effort or is needed for public health, 
welfare or safety. Also considered is 
whether a community would suffer by 
refusal of a permit. Thus, favorable at- 
tention is likely to be given to applica- 
tions to build schools, hospitals and 
churches, and stores in a newly devel- 
oped community. But it’s hard now to 
get a permit to build a pool hall or bar 
or bowling alley. 


Is provision made for hardship cases? 
Yes. NPA officials are told to give special 
consideration where “unreasonable hard- 
ship” might result for refusing a permit. 


Where can you get permits? 

Permit applications can be filed, on Form 
NPAF-24, at field offices of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and at Washington 
headquarters for the District of Colum- 
bia. Field offices that can accept appli- 
cations are located at Boston, Providence, 
Hartford, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Baltimore, Richmond, Atlanta, 
Jacksonville, Miami, Louisville, Memphis, 
Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, New Or- 
leans, Minneapolis, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Mo., Salt Lake City, Dallas, El Paso, 
Houston, San Antonio, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, and Portland, 
Oreg. 
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Do workmen’s compensation and other 
business insurance seem vague and com- 
plex subjects to you? Are you mystified 
by insurance terms and phrases. . . per- 
haps a bit confused about procedures . . . 


uncertain as to liability limits and proper’ 


coverages for your personnel 
and property? 


If so, by all means see your 
local Employers Mutuals rep- 
resentative. He is more than 
a salesman—he is fully qual- 
ified to give you counsel and 
advice, ata professional level, 
on your insurance problems 
based on a thorough study of your own 
specific needs. He can answer in simple 
words questions about rates and other 
matters of vital importance to you. 


When you become an Employers Mutuals 
policyholder, the services of an experi- 
enced ‘‘team’”’ of specialists are available 
to your organization—and our local rep- 
resentative is the ‘‘key’’ man who coordi- 
nates the work, on your behalf, of the 








C 
Man 








He explains insurance 


oe analyzes your needs 


and points the way to savings 


safety engineer, claim man, underwriter 
and other ‘‘team’’ members. The superb 
“Performance in Action” of your Employ- 
ers Mutuals ‘‘team”’ is aimed at these goals: 
Reducing accidents and disease, safeguard- 
ing human and material assets and help- 
ing you earn lower premium 
rates. These benefits are in 
addition to dividends reg- 
ularly returned to you as 
an owner- policyholder of 
Employers Mutuals! 


Employers Mutuals write: Work- 
men’s Compensation— Public Lia- 
bility— Automobile—Group Health and Accident 
— Burglary—Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds—and 
other casualty insurance. Fire—Extended Coverage 
—Inland Marine—and allied lines. All policies 
are nonassessable, 

* + e 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Wausau, Wis. « Offices in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 


‘eccece’ EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
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More new steel-making capacity 
_ [Ethan in any other 
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NEW STEEL MILL CONSTRUCTION BY STATES 
These figures compiled by Iron Age cover period from January 1, 1950 to December 31, 1952, 


U. S. STEEL IS BUILDING HERE 
THE LARGEST SINGLE STEEL PLANT ERECTED 
ANYWHERE SINCE WORLD WAR II 


On the banks of the Delaware, at Morrisville, Pa., 
above Philadelphia, United States Steel is building its 
first Eastern Seaboard mill—the Fairless Works. This 
will be a complete steel plant—a wholly-integrated 
plant on 3800 acres which will add another 1,800,000 
ingot tons to America’s steel capacity. 

It will produce a wide range of finished products. It 
will involve an investment of about $400,000,000.00. 

There will be a coke and coal chemical plant, two 
blast furnaces, nine open-hearth furnaces, and strip 
mill, bloom-slab mill, billet mill and a bar mill. 

National Tube Company, a U. S. Steel subsidiary, 
will erect facilities for producing steel pipe. 


other multi-million dollar investment in Pennsylvania. 





The new mill will have docks for ocean-going vessels 
and will be able to utilize ore from Venezuela and other 
foreign and domestic ore. 

More than 4,400 people will work at the new plant 
in the beginning. Private builders are planning thou- 
sands of homes for the workers in the Morrisville area. 


U. S. Steel Has Just Completed a 
Program Adding Another 1,000,000 Tons 
to its Pennsylvania Plants 


Additions to the company’s plants at Homestead, at 
Braddock, at Clairton and at Duquesne involve an- 
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New construction at the Bethlehem Steel Company’s plants at 
Bethlehem, Johnstown and Steelton, Pa., will increase the 
company’s annual ingot capacity by 720,000 tons. 

The company is also increasing the capacity of its wire rope 


is being built in Pennsylvania 
place in the world 


¥ BETHLEHEM ENLARGES FIVE PENNSYLVANIA PLANTS 


operation at Williamsport, and recent improvements have boosted 
the production of bolts and nuts and specialty products at its 
plant at Lebanon, Pa., which is one of the outstanding nut and 
bolt producers of the country. 


3 ¥ JONES & LAUGHLIN INVESTING $290,000,000 HERE 


Out of an expansion program of $390,000,000, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation is putting $290,000,000 into its Pennsylvania 
plants. 

At its Pittsburgh Works, a vast expansion (extending a dis- 
tance of over one-half mile along the Monongahela River) will 
make a net increase of 1,200,000 tons of ingot capacity. 

This includes eleven new open-hearth furnaces, a new blooming 


This expansion program will increase Pittsburgh Steel Company’s 
open-hearth capacity by 500,000 tons at its Monessen, Pa., plant, 
and will also mark this company’s first entry into the strip and 





; 
| Crucible Steel Company’s new construction is mainly at its 
| Midland, Pa., plant, where it will build a new blast furnace, and 


Sharon Steel Corporation has plans to expand and modernize its 
mill at Farrell, Pa., by adding another blast furnace, by replacing 
its present open-hearth furnaces with larger units, by adding to its 


Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Company, which just completed a 
three-year $30,000,000 expansion program, at least $25,000,000 
of which was spent in its Pennsylvania plants, has launched 
another three-year $30,000,000 program, at least $25,000,000 of 
which is to be spent in its plants at Brackenridge, and at West 


mill and a new bar mill. 

At its Aliquippa Works, the company has just completed 59 
new coke ovens, and is building new tin mill facilities and a new 
rod mill. 

By these and other changes, J&L is increasing its ingot capacity 
in allsteel plants from 4,846,500 tons to approximately 6,400,000 
tons, or 32%. 


¥ PITTSBURGH STEEL SPENDING $56,000,000 


sheet steel field. There will be continuous mills for hot and cold 
rolled strip and sheet steel, and a new blooming and slabbing mill. 


¥ CRUCIBLE SPENDING $27,250,000 


new coke ovens, enlarge its open-hearth and electric furnaces, 
build a new bar mill, as well as improve many of its other mills. 


V SHARON STEEL PLANS 5 YEAR $50,000,000 PROGRAM 


finishing equipment and adding a new blooming mill, and by a 
modernization program on all its facilities. 


V ALLEGHENY-LUDLUM STEEL SPENDS $50,000,000 


Leechburg, Pa. Most of this money is being spent to expand the 
company’s facilities for finishing high-alloy steel products. This 
includes expansion of flat-rolled facilities by installation of new 
hot and cold strip and sheet mills. 








Steel is so important to so many manufacturing operations that there are good economic 
reasons why you will want to be close to steel-making plants. Because of the recent vast ex- 
pansion of steel plants in Pennsylvania, many companies which use steel or which serve the 
steel industry are negotiating for new plants of their own in Pennsylvania and many have 
already announced definite plans for construction, especially close to the new Morrisville plant. 








There are about 110 steel plants in more than 70 cities and towns all over Pennsylvania. It 
will be to your advantage to put one or more of your plants in this area. 


DEPARTMENT 


© 
COMMONWEALTH OF P &€ 7 f 5 Vv q j gq OF COMMERCE 
HARRISBURG, PA, 


ANDREW J. SORDONI 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


JOHN S. FINE 
GOVERNOR 





Lesson from Lansing. 


The dateline was February 9, 1951: 
MICHIGAN CRIPPLED BY $4,000,000 FIRE IN STATE 


OFFICE BUILDING AT LANSING, VITAL RECORDS DE- 


STROYED, DEPARTMENTS TEMPORARILY PARALYZED. 


While the blaze was still raging, many a business- 
man was asking himself a solemn question. 


Could American business—his business—risk simi- 
lar paralysis through the loss by fire of the vital 
original and basic records which any business needs 
to stay in business? 


Could the nation risk it—at a time when America 
needs its full industrial strength? 








.. for American business 


Fortunately, it’s a risk that needn’t be taken. You 
can fully safeguard your vital records in Mosler ‘‘A”’ 
Label Safes—the record safes which provide the 
world’s best protection against intense heat and 
crashing impact. 

For free informative booklet on how to safeguard 
your records in peace and war, mail coupon below. 
World’s largest builders of safes and vaults . .. Mosler 
built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and 
the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic 
Bomb at Hiroshima. 


*~ Mosler Safe “”” 
SINCE 1848 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


CONSULT CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY FOR THE MOSLER DEALER IN YOUR CITY 


The Mosler Safe Company NAME... 
Department U-5, Hamilton, Ohio 

I’d like the latest, authentic information on how 
to protect vital business records against not only ADDRESS 
the hazard of ordinary fire but of enemy air attack 


or sabotage. Oy 


FIRM NAME........ 


POSITION... 
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Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Business outlook, at the moment, contains a number of discouraging signs. 

Home builders are singing the blues. They say residential building is 
headed for collapse later this year unless Government controls are relaxed. 

High down payments now required for homes are driving buyers away. 

Credit policies of the Federal Reserve Board are having the same effect on 
lenders. Builders report that sources of mortgage loans have about dried up. 











Installment-credit controls are being blamed for lagging retail sales. 





Appliance dealers and auto dealers want to be able to offer easier terms. 
Material controls also are drawing protests. Henry Ford II reports they 
are forcing layoffs of 10,000 workers, who will not be rehired for many months. 
What's happening, actually, is a combination of developments. Control on 
credit is crimping sales a bit. It was so designed. Then business firms and 
consumers overbought in two post-Korean buying sprees. Now they are cutting 
back. Finally, the growing defense program is causing other dislocations. 





It is pretty certain, though, that this letdown will be. short-lived. An 
expanding war industry, plus record outlays for new plant and equipment, gives 
positive assurance that business activity in general will expand. With full em-= 
ployment and rising incomes, people can be counted on to resume their buying. 


General business activity, in fact, still is close to boom proportions. 

Total national output now is probably running around 310 billion dollars a 
year. That compares with a record 314-billion-dollar rate in the first three 
months of this year and a 300-billion rate for the closing months of 1950. 

Setback to date, meaSured in these terms, is mild. Pickup, due in second 











half of the year, probably will carry output to a rate of 324 billions a year. 
General improvement in business activity, however, will not mean a gain for 
everybody. Aircraft, railway equipment, machinery and steel industries will ex- 
pand greatly. Output will drop in home appliances, autos, furniture, other 
types of consumer hard goods. Soft-goods industries are likely to hold steady. 


A West Coast survey shows how war orders are affecting factory operations. 
The survey covered 3,000 factories and repair shops in Northern California. 

Big shops, with 100 or more workers, are operating close to capacity. 

Medium-sized shops, 75 to 100 workers, are at 85 per cent of capacity. 

Smaller shops, 25 to 75 workers, average about half of capacity. 

Little shops, less than 25 workers, are at half of capacity or less. 











Small business apparently is being pinched hard by material shortages and 
the shift from civilian to defense production. What small businessmen want is 
either: (1) preference in material allotments or (2) defense orders. Right now 
they are getting neither. Government is trying to help. Defense Production 
Administration has issued a "Mobilization Guide for Small Business." Guide can 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 





































be obtained from Commerce Department field offices. 

Current lag in retail sales is explained by official Government figures. 

People's incomes increased by 3.3 billions a year from the fourth quarter 
of 1950 to the first quarter of 1951. That gain is the increase after taxes. 

People's spending, however, jumped by 9 billions a year in the same period, 

Spending rate advanced almost three times as much as the income rate. 

That is a statistical measure of the amount of overbuying that occurred. 
Families went into debt to buy furniture, appliances and automobiles. They also 
bought more clothing and home furnishings. Now they are well stocked and are 
cutting down on purchases while they pay off some of their debts. 











Income trend, however, indicates that the sales lag won't continue long. 

Employment is in a rising trend and promises to keep right on climbing. 

Wage rates also are rising. Auto workers are about to get a 4-cents-an- 
hour boost. Work week is lengthening, which means fatter pay envelopes. 

By year end it is likely that personal income will be running at a rate of 
228 billions a year, after taxes, compared with 215 billions a year during the 
first three months of 1951. That's a gain of 13 billion dollars a year. 

With that amount of additional money to spend, any prolonged sales slump is 
very unlikely. Consumer buying may not return to the first-quarter peak, which 
was stimulated by some panic purchases, but it promises to be large. 








Government officials, in fact, are convinced that the current letdown is 
only a breather. Here is the way top war planners appraise the situations: 

War spending soon will amount to about a billion dollars a week. 

Steel supply for consumer durables will be cut to around 2 million tons in 
the July-August-September period, compared with 3 million tons before Korea. 

Production of items such as autos and appliances will be cut by a third. 

Military program, with such essential civilian programs as plant expansion, 
freight cars and machinery, will be taking an even larger share of the supply of 
Steel, copper and aluminum next autumn. Requirements submitted for these pro-= 
grams called for 135 per cent of the steel supply for the period just ahead. 

Cutbacks in requirements were made by Defense Production Administration, of 
course, but the requirements are cited aS a Sample of what lies ahead. 

Point is that civilians are to get what's left, after the war program gets 
the materials it needs. At the same time, civilian incomes will be going up. 
So the conclusion is that a revival of inflationary pressure is inevitable. 




















It is against this background that top defense officials are pleading with 
Congress for broader controls. ESA Chief Eric Johnston argues that the Adminis- 
tration is not equipped to hold the lid on a 50-billion-dollar-a-year defense 
program and, at the same time, prevent inflation. He wants more powere 


Congress, however, is very, very reluctant to grant any additional power. 
That is being made abundantly clear in hearings now going on before committees. 
Farm price controls certainly are not to be tightened, may be weakened. 





Farm State Congressmen may even succeed in preventing price ceilings on food. 
Tighter rent controls are doubtful. So are additional credit controls. 
Taxes are not going to be increased anywhere near the point requested. 

Congress veers to a mood of simply continuing controls already allowed. 
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All but one of the objects in this picture have something in common. They were affected directly or indirectly 
by the kind of products Norton and Behr-Manning make. Can you find the stranger? 


The sink? No! The metal under its porcelain coat 
was finished by various Norton or Behr-Manning 
abrasive products before it reached its present form. 
And its gleaming white surface was baked on by a 
process that calls for Norton special refractories. 

The newspaper? No! Norton pulpstones ground the 
wood from which it’s made. Norton and Behr-Manning 
abrasive products helped build the press that printed it. 

The eggs? Surprisingly, no! Many farmers clean 
them with Behr-Manning coated abrasives. 


Neither is it the oil refinery, the farm tractor, the 
fire truck, or the woodsman’s saw. 


The stranger in the picture is the hand-picked 
wildflower... just as Nature made it. Remember any 
man-made product... whether of metal, wood, paper, 
cloth, leather, ceramics, or plastics... depends on 
abrasives, abrasive products, refractories, or grinding 
machines that bear such well-known trade-marks as 
Norton and Behr-Manning...world’s largest manufac- 


turers of abrasives and abrasive products. 
A 














QNORTONY (leaking better products to make other products better 





NORTON COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 
ABRASIVES ° GRINDING WHEELS e REFRACTORIES 
NORBIDE GRAIN AND MOLDED PRODUCTS 
GRINDING ANDO LAPPING MACHINES @ NON-SLIP FLOORS 


BEHR-MANNING 


BEHR-MANNING 


DIVISION OF NORTON COMPANY 
TROY, NEW YORK 
ABRASIVE PAPER AND CLOTH bd OILSTONES 


ABRASIVE SPECIALTIE 





BEHR-CAT BRAND PRESSURE-SENSITIVE TAPES 




















SHOPPING 
FOR 
EXHIBIT 


CASES 
? 








Buyers of exhibit cases everywhere 
are choosing Michaels ‘“Time-Tight” 
Cases because they are tops in design, 
quality, structural features, appearance 
and usefulness. 


Michaels cases offer Innerlocking Frames, 
an exclusive feature; fully mitered inter- 
sections; no screws exposed on face of 
frames, and other structural advantages. 


These cases are designed for maximum 
visibility; to enhance the appearance of 
exhibits; to eliminate handling and theft 


MUSEUM CASE DIVISION OF 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc., 242 Scott St., Covington, Ky. 















as well as the ingress of dust, vermin and 
moisture. They are made in a wide variety 
of styles (table, aisle, wall, corner, sus- 
pended and recessed) and in any practical 
size to take care of virtually all exhibit 
requirements. If it is necessary to meet 
specific needs, Michaels will design and 
build special cases to your specifications. 


“Time-Tight” Cases are used extensively 
in museums, art galleries, libraries, uni- 
versities, colleges, schools, clubs, banks, 
federal, state and municipal buildings, 
science laboratories, institutions and 
various industrial and related types of 
display rooms. 


Write for literature which contains com- 
plete information. 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 










BY BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 





Convenient 
to business and social 
activities, the Essex House over- 
looks famous Central Park and 
offers an address of distinction. 
Beautifully redecorated and 
refurnished. Many rooms with 
Television. 
Rooms with bath from $7 to $15. 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $16. 
Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 
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160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH « NEW YORK 
Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President €? Managing Dir. 




















V.EI.P. 


The Management Staff, the 
Production Staff, the Engi- 
neering Department, and the 
officials responsible for sales, 
distribution, and transporta- 
tion are Very Important Pur- 
chasers. These very important 
men and their assistants nat- 
urally are cover-to-cover read- 
ers of U. 8S. News & World 
Report. It is the magazine 
that keeps them informed on 
basic trends — which today, 
more than ever, is “must” 
news. 





Advertising in this magazine 
gains prestige and importance 
when appearing next to this 
important ‘‘must”’ news. 


Paid circulation now in excess 


of 400,000. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 

















News-Lines i 







YOU CAN, as operator of a smal] 

business, sometimes sell goods to the 
Government even though you do not sub. 
mit the lowest offer. The Comptroller 
General approves a program of the De. 
fense Production Administrator for aiding 
small-business participation in the de- 
fense program. This program permits 
awards of defense contracts to high-cost 
contractors to keep small-business plants 
in operation or to encourage expansion of 
facilities. 

* * * 


. 


YOU CAN count on getting priori- 
ties assistance, during the third 
quarter of this year, to obtain materials 
needed to make machine tools and parts, 
Such help is promised by the National 
Production Authority during the third 
quarter until the new Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan becomes fully effective. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably raise your 

ceiling prices if you are suffering an 
over-all loss on all goods that you manu- 
facture. The Office of Price Stabilization 
establishes procedure under which a 
manufacturer can increase his prices 
until his business reaches a break-even 
position. He must show, however, that 
his losses do not result from inefficiency 
or from illegal wage or materials costs. 


* * * 


YOU CAN increase the ceiling price 

of an item that you sell if this price 
was frozen at a low “introductory offer” 
level during the base period of the Gen- 
eral Ceiling Price Regulation. Manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers are 
authorized by OPS to make adjustments 
under these circumstances. They may 
put the higher price into effect after 
making a report to OPS. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get from your federal tax 

collector a new set of rules to guide 
you in integrating your private pension 
plan for your employes with benefits 
under their Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance. The new rules were made neces- 
sary by last year’s amendments to the 
Social Security Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, apply 

to the Wage Stabilization Board for 
permission to use a different base period 
if you cannot use the base period of 
Jan. 15, 1950, in figuring wage adjust- 
ments under the Board’s 10 per cent 
formula. This procedure is authorized by 
WSB to provide a substitute base period 
where necessary. Applications must be 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


made on Form WS-6b, which is avail- 
able at branch offices of the Wage-Hour 
Division of the Labor Department. 


* * * 


YOU CAN still get a Commodity 

Credit Corporation loan to finance 
the building or purchase of new storage 
facilities for grains and some other crops 
on vour farm. The Department of Agri- 
culture announces that this loan program 
is being extended another year, until 
June 30, 1952. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to make regular 

monthly reports to the Government 
on your use of copper and copper-base- 
alloy materials. The National Production 
Authority calls on mills and foundries 
and other users to report on inventories, 
receipts and consumption of copper and 
copper-base materials, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT look for any early 

easing of allocations of tin. NPA 
officials say that this metal will remain 
under complete allocation, but that tin 
will not be handled under the Controlled 
Materials Plan. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to register with 

the Government if you handle real 
estate credit that is subject to restric- 
tions of Regulation X. The Federal Re- 
serve Board tells all such persons to regis- 
ter by June 30 with the nearest Reserve 
Bank or branch. The order applies to all 
who extend real estate credit three times 
during a year or extend total credit of 
more than $50,000 in a year. Registra- 
tion by anyone who acts as an agent 
for a lender in arranging real estate 
credit also is required. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always avoid pay- 

ing back wages to strikers if you 
promise to restore the strikers to their 
old jobs and later refuse to do so. A 
circuit court of appeals upholds a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board order that 
an employer must pay workers for time 
lost under these circumstances. The 
order holds even if the strike was origi- 
nally called for an illegal purpose. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of spuce, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
asic material. 
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THE LOS ANGELES 








Out of Los Angeles’ tireless effort to 
excel in every detail was born the spirit 
of its finest hotel, the Ambassador. For 
in its service, in its accommodations 
and in its facilities—there is no com- 
promise. Beautiful beyond compare, 
this magnificent hotel offers luxurious 
suites, rooms, and cottages... complete 
sport and recreational facilities ... 





» AS UNCOMPROMISING AS THE 
CITY THAT SURROUNDS IT! 


acres of tropical gardens...and match- 
less dining and entertainment spots— 
including the famous Cocoanut Grove, 
meeting place of the area’s most cele- 
brated visitors and citizens. So, when- 
ever you visit Southern California, 
make your home the Ambassador—a 
fabulous hotel centered in the very 
heart of America’s most fabulous city. 
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For reservations or information contact 






the hotel direct, your local travel 


agent or airline office, or Schine Hotels, 445 Park Avenue, New York City. 





EASTERN’S 
ATLANTIC 
BOND? 


Of course you do! Because there’s something’ 


about a letter typed on Atlantic Bond...some- 
thing that makes it stand out from all others 
on the busiest of desks. 
Atlantic Bond is crisp... it crackles... it’s 
white, clean... and genuinely watermarked. 
Before the first sentence of your message is: 
read, this business paper of distinction has 
spoken a message of its own: “I merit your 
immediate attention !” 
Ask for Atlantic Bond in White, Cream or 





any of twelve attractive colors...all made with¢C C3 


Eastern’s exclusive Purocell®. You'll like the 


quality ... and you're sure to be pleasantly gaa 


surprised at the price. 


EASTERN CORPORATION * BANGOR, MAINE 
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Retailers, their shelves loaded, are find- 
ing it hard to stir public interest in 
their wares, even though incomes are 
rising and production in some lines 
will soon be cut sharply. 

Sales at department stores fell to 286 on 
the indicator in the week ended May 
12 and were only 3 per cent above a 
year ago. The slump in sales of TV 
sets and appliances has deepened in 
recent weeks until business is far be- 
low a year ago. Even furniture and 
rugs, big-selling lines early this year, 
are barely keeping up with last year 
in dollar sales and are below last year 
in physical volume. 

Independent retailers reported April 
business 1 per cent below a year ago. 
The year-to-year gain was 25 per cent 
in January, 14 in February, 10 in 
March. 

Inventories of consumer goods are bur- 
densome just now for some stores. 

Department stores on April 1 had the 
largest inventories on record for that 
time of year. Stocks were equal to 3.5 
months’ sales; against 2.9 a year ago. 
Stocks of TV sets were triple those of 
a year ago; household appliances 
were nearly double. 

Manufacturers seem unable to keep in- 
ventories of TV sets from piling up. 
They cut output from 141,000 sets 
weekly early in April to 66,000 early 
in May, yet over that period sets on 
hand mounted from 324,000 to 474,- 
000. 

New autos held by dealers or en route 
to them from factories had fallen to 
472,000 on May 1, down 73,000'in a 
month. The reduction was brought 
about by strenuous selling efforts of 
dealers at a time when Government 
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FOR SEASONAL 
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MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity-— 


controls over use of metals were cut- 
ting auto output. Still, car stocks were 
a third higher than a year ago. 

Used cars, taken by dealers in trade for 
new cars, have piled up in dealers’ 
hands and are being reoffered at dis- 
counts from list prices. 

Steel use in autos and appliances is to 
be slashed in the third quarter to a 
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Basic Data: Agriculture Dept. © 1951, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


third below the rate before start of the 
Korean war. That compares with a cut 
of a fifth during the second quarter. 
The squeeze on metal supplies for civili- 
ans is growing more severe as defense 
orders pile up and raw materials are 
fed into production. Each month the 
Government orders manufacturers to 
set aside more steel to take care of 


RETAIL TRADE 
(COMMERCE) 


DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
(FRB) 


FACTORY 
(FRB) 
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orders for defense and activities re. 
lated to defense. By September, steel 
will be tightly allocated under the 
Controlled Materials Plan. 

The slow shift into war production js 
shown by employment figures 

Layoffs, measured by claims for unem- 
ployment compensation, rose only a 
trifle in April and early May. Apparel 
and leather industries had their usual 
seasonal downturn in activity, while 
auto and television producers cut back 
their operations. 

Jobs held by workers not on farms rose 
only 80,000 in April. Machinery manv- 


facturers added 12,000 workers. Lower 
output of autos, however, cut jobs in 
transportation equipment. 

Inflation, dormant in prices, is stil] going 


strong in incomes. 

Farmers, as the top chart shows, will en- 
joy a rise of 30 per cent or more in 
their realized net income this year. 
Mostly, that is the result of price in- 
creases before controls took effect early 
this year. 

Purchasing power of the farmer's in- 
come, however, is not what one might 
expect. Prices of commodities used by 
the farmer in his daily living have 
risen a third since 1946. His 1951 in- 
come will buy 10 per cent less than 
his 1947 income bought. 

Prices of all commodities at wholesale 
slipped in the week ended May 8 to 
their lowest since January 30. 

Public demand. for goods, lulled by 
present signs of abundance, is likely to 
revive in the period ahead as incomes 
swell and merchants work off inven- 
tories. That, along with greater defense 
output, will help to lift business ac- 
tivity to still higher levels. 


wake 
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‘Tiieadvertising growth 


U.S. News & World Report is the Advertising gains are keeping pace. 
only major weekly magazine to double U.S. News & World Report leads its 
the circulation it had in 1945, field with 24% gain for the first four 

A new guarantee of 425,000 is now months of 1951 compared with the first 
announced, effective January 1, 1952 four months of 1950 





200,000 250,000 275,000 300,000 190K 0018 425,000 





Current delivered circulation (seven months before the new 
guarantee takes effect) is averaging 440,000. 
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Useful news for important people 





Oh say 


can you see- 


“That’s Jonesey—putting out his flag again. 


“He hasn’t missed one Sunday in the 
eight years we’ve been neighbors. I used 
to kid him about it a lot. Asked him 
why didn’t he buy a cannon to shoot off 
with it. He took it good-natured-like. 
But we got to talking last week about 
war in general. That was the first time 
I even knew he had a son. 


“His boy, Joe, enlisted right after Pearl 
Harbor and got overseas fast. When 
young Joe came back, Jonesey met him 
at the railroad station, stayed up with 
him all night and rode out with him to 
the cemetery on the hill. After it was all 
over, the sergeant gave Jonesey the flag 
that had covered Joe. That’s it over there. 
I don’t kid Jonesey any more. 


“Instead, I’ve been listening respectfully 

when he talks about the flag .. . only 

when he says it, it’s Flag. With a capital 

F. Same capital F he puts on Freedom, 

which is what he really means. Jonesey 

sure made me think about Freedom a lot. 
For instance... 


“When I vote, nobody knows where I 
put my X’s. Nobody puts me in jail for 
picking out my own church. And no 
teachers tell my kids to spy on me and 
iturn me in because I squawk about taxes 
or high prices. And when I told my boss 
I was quitting to open a little grocery 
with the dough I’d saved in war bonds, 
he wished me luck and said he’d have 
his missus buy their groceries from me. 


“That’s what Jonesey meant when he 
said our Freedom is right under our 
noses. Can’t feel it or see it. But it’s there 
just the same, wrapped up in every star 
and stripe in that Flag across the street. 


“And, if you’ll excuse me, I’m going out- 
side and hoist my own Flag, too .. . just 
bought it last night. ‘Oh say can you 
see?’ I sure can... now!” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Capua) 
STEEL 
Republic BECAME strong in a strong and 
free America. Republic can REMAIN 
strong only in an America that remains 
strong and free... an America who owes 
much of her prosperity to her many huge 
industries that provide her people with the 
world’s finest living. Through these many indus- 
tries, Republic serves all America. A typical ex- 
ample can be found in the Petroleum Industry 


whose products furnish much of the nation’s 
power, heat and light. In this production, too, 





steel plays a vital role ... carbon, alloy and 
Stainless . . . much of which comes from the 
many mills of Republic. 

¥ * x 


For a full color reprint of this advertisement, 
write Dept. F, Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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Business Around the World 
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>> Weakness in key commodities on world markets is having widespread effects. 
Raw-material producers are not making quite the killing expected three 
months ago. Industrial countries--the consumers of raw materials--find prices a 








little more to their liking. 
Inflationary threat has less steam behind it--for the moment. 
Raw-material prices, generally, are giving ground in the U.S. Western 








European countries--Britain, France--benefit from the same tendency. 

General feeling, though, is that this is a temporary price decline. A time 
to put up shutters against the coming price whirlwind. Storm will come when 
U.S. and Allied rearmament reach the much higher levels expected later this year. 
Before that, Allied controls over raw materials must be worked out. 





>> To give you an idea of what's been happening in prices: 

Natural rubber in Singapore is off 28 per cent from this year's high and 36 
per cent from last year's high. 

Tin is down 24 per cent from the year's high, reached late in January. 

Prices of rubber and tin have been affected by suspension of U.S. stockpile 
buying. In both commodities, U.S. stockpiling had been absorbing the surplus of 
world production over current consumption. 

Wool prices in Australian auctions have dropped 25 per cent in six weeks. 
American buying has been limited because prices were well above U.S. ceiling 
prices. A higher ceiling price has now been set and wool prices are steadying. 

Hides and shellac are both now about 16 per cent below the 1951 high. 

Wheat in the U.S. is off a bit, despite damage to the winter-wheat crop. 

But another group of international commodities has been very steady in 
price. Included are cotton, burlap, coffee, cocoa and most of the metals. 

These are all close up against the U.S. price ceilings. 

The metals are selling well above those ceilings in foreign markets. In 
fact, the U.S. itself is ready to pay 3 cents a pound above its own ceiling to 
get Chilean copper. A subsidy and removal of the U.S. import tax on copper will 
prevent piercing of the ceiling for consumers. 











>> U.S. policy on strategic raw materials now is getting clearer...ee. 

U.S. defense bigwigs want specific authority to make long-term purchase 
contracts with foreign producers. Guarantees would be given as to both price 
and quantity to be bought. Such contracts were made during World War II. 

Clearer authority is also wanted to subsidize such imports, so as to keep 
Selling prices down in the U.S. 

Needs of producing countries will get special attention from U.S. export 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


authorities. That will apply especially to mining supplies. 
Such a program will, it is believed, allow the U.S. Government to obtain a 
steady supply of raw materials at lower prices than at present. 


>> Some Europeans fear the U.S. may "go it alone" in such buying..... 

They hear Economic Stabilizer Eric Johnston propose that the U.S. retaliate 
against allies who are "gouging" it through exorbitant prices. Johnston said the 
U.S. could buy up certain raw materials in the world market and charge its 
allies sufficiently high prices to balance off the "gouging." 

Calmer minds in European capitals realize these are off-the-cuff remarks, 
don't represent considered policy. Still, they show touchiness in Washington. 








>> Europeans hope rather for co-ordinated buying of raw materials..... 

The British, French and other Europeans=-sShort on sulphur, metals, wool-- 
are pushing hard now for international allocation of Scarce materials. There's 
even talk of backstopping allocations through shipping controls. 

Faster progress on allocations can now be expected. 

These Europeans are not so clear about how to handle the buying of the conm- 
modities to be allocated. They don't want to be left out in the cold with the 
U.S. sewing up most of the big production through long-term contracts. 

But the colonial powers--Britain, France, the Netherlands, Belgium--have to 
watch their step. These mother countries and the U.S. want lower buying prices. 
The colonial and dominion producers feel differently and, also, sometimes don't 
like being told to whom they may sell. Australia is an example. 

So there are many loose ends to be sewn up in this materials problem. And 
time is important. U.S. officials estimate that the present softness in com- 











modity prices may continue for 60 to 90 days. 
During that period, it's hoped in Washington that a system of Allied buying 
and sharing of materials can be set up. 





>> As British oil troubles continue to bubble in Iran-- 

Dark hints come out of London that American oil technicians are ready to 
move into Iran and operate the British oil properties there for the Iranian Gov- 
ernment. That is hard to believe. 

To take over that way, more than 3,000 oilmen would have to be found. Un- 
employed oil technicians are very scarce articles. Finding many oilmen now with 
jobs but willing to pull up stakes and venture into the uncertain Iranian situ- 








ation would be quite a recruiting feat. 


>> Major oil companies hope for no prolonged shutdown of the Iranian oil re- 
finery, the largest in the world. But they have to be prepared for the worst. 

Cutoff of Iranian oil, if it comes, will be felt almost immediately in 
Western Europe, now getting 35 per cent of its oil from that source. Severe 
Squeeze will be on Western Hemisphere refineries, now running close to capacity. 

But over the longer term the picture is brighter. Next year, new British 
and other European refining capacity will be completed. And Iranian crude-oil 
production could be largely replaced by sharply rising output in Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait and Iraq. Also, Venezuelan and U.S. output could be raised. 

In the event of all-out war, oil will be short, no matter what happens 
meanwhile in Iran. All Middle East oil operations will be prime targets in war. 
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Both today and over the long pull, we’ve got a 
double job to do. 


America is rearming at a multi-billion dollar pace. 
For peace, we hope. For total war, if that must come. 


But the real trick — the other half of the double job 
— is to do this and still maintain a civilian economy that 


is strong and virile enough to sustain our military might. 


To produce both “guns and butter,” materials must 
go farther and waste be avoided. Machines must oper- 
ate at higher speeds, with greater precision. And man- 
power must be more effective. 


In short, goods must be turned out faster, better, 
cheaper. And this is the very job for which the first air 
conditioning system was installed half a century ago. 


m 
Since then —in times of war and periods of 
troubled peace between — air conditioning has con- 
tributed greatly to the amazing rise in our national 
productivity. 

In scores of factories that are fashioning metals into 
aircraft engines, guided missiles and radar, air con- 
ditioning helps to insure microscopic precision, cuts 


down rejects and reduces scrap. 


It contributes to mass production in textile mills, in 


Faster, better, cheaper 





the making of plastics, the production of synthetic rub- 
ber, high-octane gasoline, chlorine and.other chemicals. 


iF the manufacture of many products it is essential: 
films, gauges, detonators, bombsights, range finders, 


rockets, safety glass, penicillin and streptomycin. 

And there simply is no question but that men and 
women, free of depressing heat and humidity, can pro- 
duce more with less fatigue — whether they work in 
offices or in overalls. 

Because air conditioning is a production tool, vir- 
tually every Carrier product has been recognized with 
a DO or Defense Order rating. These high-priority 
letters have been assigned to orders ranging from 
huge Centrifugal Refrigerating Machines for industrial 
processing to packaged Weathermakers for machine 
shops and drafting rooms and Room Air Conditioners 


for military and government offices. 


O, top of this, Carrier products continue to be sold 
in volume for a wide variety of commercial purposes. 


The objective is to get things done faster, better, 


cheaper. And the result is a stronger civilian economy. 
We are proud that in this National Emergency, the 
products of the air conditioning industry are playing a 


major role in the double job that faces all Americans. 





AIR CONDITIONING - REFRIGERATION 
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VER SINCE THE principle of collective security was 

championed by President Wilson when he signed 
the League of Nations Covenant at Paris in 1919, this 
writer has continuously upheld that principle. 

Notwithstanding the rejection of the League by our 
Senate, notwithstanding the expediency of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, who, to gain the presidential nomination in 
1932, reversed the position he had taken in favor of the 
League as Democratic candidate for the Vice Presi- 
dency in 1920, notwithstanding the desertion of the 
cause of the League in those years by many Democrats 
as well as Republicans, this ,writer stood firmly 
throughout for American participation in that interna- 
tional organization. 

Similarly, when the United Nations was created at 
San Francisco in 1945, editorial support was given here 
once more to the principle of collective security. 

Recently this writer registered opposition to the 
views of former President Hoover and Senator Taft 
when they disapproved the sending now of substantial 
numbers of troops for the defense of continental Eu- 
rope. 

This record is cited merely to point up the fact that 
many of us who have been supporters of the principle 
of collective security are today disheartened because 
the principal nations of the world have failed to ful- 
fill their moral as well as their military responsibilities 
in a common cause. 


Back in the 1920's the isolationists grew strong 
merely by crying out about “entangling alliances.” 
They offered hypothetical arguments about the possi- 
bility that we might be drawn into foreign wars. To- 
day the situation is no longer hypothetical or abstract. 
It is concrete. We are engaged in foreign wars—and 
we also are going it alone in the world. 

For the sad truth is that we have been forsaken by 
our allies. 

No amount of double talk about the way other 
nations are preoccupied with problems of their own 
can erase the fact that—apart from the South Ko- 
reans—a total of only 30,000 troops have been fur- 
nished out of the other 983,000,000 people in the free 
world. The United States has sent more than 300,000 
troops to Korea. Of the 55 members of the U. N. which 
are not in the Soviet bloc, only 15 nations have sup- 
plied troops. This means that 40 nations, with a popu- 
lation of 743,000,000, have not furnished a single soldier 
to help us fight in Korea, though Nationalist China has 
made offers of troops that have not been accepted. 





bers independently of these editorial 


AMERICA GOES IT ALONE 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


No amount of equivocating alibis can alter the fact, 
too, that Britain has continuously maintained diplo- 
matic relations with the enemy of the U. N.—Red 
China—and has sent larger quantities of materials to 
Communist China during the period of the war in Ko- 
rea than before. This kind of faithlessness will not be 
wiped out by the commendable resolution adopted 10 
months late by the U.N. General Assembly to em- 
bargo trade with the enemy. The resolution is not 
binding on member governments, but it is a gesture in 
the right direction. 

Incidentally, the North Atlantic Treaty is not a 
substitute for the larger instrument of collective se- 
curity—the United Nations Charter. The North Atlan- 
tic Treaty obligates us to help defend Europe, but 
nothing in the treaty requires Britain or France or 
any of the other members to help us to resist aggres- 
sion in Asia. 


It is time the facts are faced squarely. The 
principle of collective security is in great danger. The 
United States cannot buy international cooperation, 
even though it has invested $35,000,000,000 in Marshall 
Plan and other aid programs in the last six years on 
the justifiable premise that by promoting the recovery 
of Europe we help to checkmate Communism. 

The cause of collective security has broken down pri- 
marily because the United States has failed in its task 
of leadership. General MacArthur made repeated re- 
quests to the U.N. members for reinforcements. His 
official requests were published regularly. How vigor- 
ously did our Government back up those requests? © 
We have pussy-footed. We have failed to tell allied | 
peoples the truth. : 


Thus we have drifted into a position where America |] 


is now expending 70,000 casualties a year to “resist ag- © 
gresion” while our main partners in the world refuse 
to keep their pledges as written plainly in the United 
Nations Charter. We are committed to an endless war | 
in Korea, and no offer of “rotation” to replace our 
troops has come from the U.N. allies. 

If we are to fight for the cause of freedom, we must 7 
all fight Communist imperialism together everywhere 
in the world that it shows its ugly head. 

Korea was the acid test of collective security—and 
let it be said for the record that our sons did not falter. 
The growing casualty lists and the white crosses on the 
graves of American boys 8,000 miles from home tell 
the tragic story. They have become heroic martyrs to 
the faltering cause of collective security. 
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Shaighd Bourbon 
Npiskey 
BOTTLED IN BOND 


100 PROOF 
Qustidied and Bottled by 
SLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY 


Owensboro Rentuchy 


Shown above for the first time are two of the new official 
Kentucky Derby Mint Julep Cups. These sterling silver 
Souvenir cups are engraved with past winners’ names 
and are for sale at Churchill Downs. 


No other Bond can match 
that Kentucky Tavew taste 


Distilled and Bottled in Bond Under Supervision of the U. S. Government —@Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 
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Since everybody likes food, everybody wins 
when food is at its tasty, nourishing best. 
And, for food to be at its best involves 
many things—planting, processing, packag- 
ing, sales. Also, it involves chemistry. 


Beginning with the growing of foods, 
Monsanto chemicals are used to insure 
higher quality and better yields of grains, 
fruits, vegetables. Herbicidal chemicals, too, 
contribute much—they check or destroy 
weeds, brush, undergrowth—clear more 
acreage, promote more bountiful crops. 


In the field of dairying, many products are 
improved by Monsanto. Processed cheese, 
for example, is made with phosphates which 
act as emulsifiers, making cheese smooth. 
Food wrappers, containing Monsanto 
plasticizers, offer protection against con- 
tamination ... Jellies and jams are preserved 
with Monsanto sodium benzoate—bread is 
enriched with Monsanto mineral supple- 


ments ... Sanitation in food plants is pro- 
moted by the use of Monsanto phosphates 
and detergents in cleaning compounds. 


Monsanto phosphate leavening agents assure 
uniformity in self-rising flours and prepared 
flour mixes. They also contribute added 
nourishment. 

Tempting taste and inviting fragrance are 
imparted to foods by Monsanto—for in- 
stance, the richer vanilla flavor of ice cream 
and icing. Saccharin, with no food value 
whatever, is a valuable dietary stand-by 
whenever the use of sugar is limited or ruled 


’ out entirely. 


These are just a few of the numerous ways 
in which chemistry helps everybody win— 
with foods that are acknowledged the best 
and most nourishing in the world... 
Monsanto Chemical Company, 1700 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. In 
Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Limited, 
Montreal and Vancouver. 





To manufacturers of 
foods and food products 


Of the many chemicals and plastics 
supplied by Monsanto to the food 
industry—from growing, through 
processing and sales—the foli.sw- 
ing are typical of the ways ch: in- 
istry helps everybody win. 





Fruits, vegetables, grains are n- 
proved both in quality and qu ty 


through proper and timely appli mn 
of insecticides and herbicides conta: ‘ng 
Monsanto agricultural chemicals. P i- 
nent among these are Niran* (Mons 5 


parathion), Nifos*-T, 2,4-D, 2,4,5-T,1) 1’. 





Pancakes, doughnuts, muffins © \‘\c 
of prepared mixes containing Mons: :to 
acid leavening phosphates are wonder! 
textured, light, tender, appetizing. A .o, 
they are more uniform throughout, since 
the last batch of the mix retains the s..:ne 
good qualities as the first. 





Ice cream, cake, confections derive 
much of their appealing taste from 
Monsanto flavor principles, such as 
Ethavan,* used by extract manufactur- 
ers. Vanillin and coumarin are othcr 
Monsanto flavor principles—so is methy] 
salicylate, with its wintergreen flavor . 
Fluffier, lighter cakes result when cake 
flours contain Monsanto phosphates. 


Get more information . . . If 
you are interested in the produc- 
tion of food, you are invited to 
contact Monsanto for further 
information on the following: 

(C0 Saccharin, food sweetener .. . [J Etha- 
van ...{ Vanillin . . . (] Phosphates for 
foods . . . [) Plastics for packaging . . . 
(0 Santomerse* No. 1 for compounding 
detergents . . . [] Niran, [1 Nifos-T for 
insecticidal formulations . . . [] Santo- 
bane* (DDT) for corn-borer control 
formulations... [ 2,4-D, [9 2,4,5-T for 
weed-contro! formulations. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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